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Ralegh and the Catholic Polemists* 


By Ernest A. STRATHMANN 


S m WattTeR Ratecu’s many biographers, as far back as William 
Oldys,’ have noted and variously interpreted the charge by 
Robert Parsons that Ralegh sponsored a “school of atheism”: 

Of Sir Walter Rawleys schoole of Atheisme by the way, and of the 
Conjurer that is M. thereof, and of the diligence used to get young gen- 
tlemen to this schoole, where in both Moyses, and our Savior; the olde, 
and new Testamente are jested at, and the schollers taught amonge 
other thinges, to spell God backwarde.? 


In the Latin version of his book, of which the English work is a 
condensation, Parsons had enlarged upon the theme to speculate 
on what might happen if, as everyone expected, Ralegh were made 
a member of the Privy Council. That was a reasonable prospect, 
according to Parsons, since Ralegh had been raised merely by the 
Queen’s favor from a common soldier to a powerful leader. If 
*I take this occasion to thank the Trustees of the Huntington Library for a 
grant-in-aid to pursue studies of which the present article represents a part. 


1The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, in The Works of Sir Walter Ralegh (8 vols., 
Oxford, 1829), I, 166-74. All references to the Life by Oldys (first ed. 1736) are 
to the 1829 edition. 


24n Advertisement Written to a Secretarie of My L. Treasurers of Ingland, By 
an Inglishe Intelligencer as be passed through Germanie towardes Italie (1592), 
p. 18. In the quotations from early books in this article, superior letters are lowered, 
conventional contractions are expanded, and modern usage is followed in the let- 
ters i, j, u, Vv, w, and in italics, 
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Ralegh were a Councilor, then we might have at some time or 
other from that Magian and Epicure who is Ralegh’s instructor an 
edict, published in the Queen’s name, which would quite plainly 
reject all divinity and the immortality of the soul and would stig- 
matize as disturbers of the realm those who objected in any way 
to the sweet reasonableness of libertinism: 


Et certé si Gualteri quoque Raulaei schola frequens de Atheismo 
paulo longius processerit, (quam modo ita notam et publicam suis in 
aedibus habere dicitur, Astronomo quodam necromantico praeceptore; 
ut juventutis nobilioris non exiguae turmae, tam Moysis legem veterem, 
quam novam Christi Domini, ingeniosis quibusdam facetiis ac dicteriis 
eludere, ac in circulis suis irridere didicerint) si haec inquam schola 
radices ac robur caeperit, et ipse Raulaeus in senatum delectus fuerit, 
quo reipub. quoque negotiis praesideat (quod omnes non sine summa 
ratione expectant, cum primas apud Reginam post Dudlaeum et Hatto- 
num teneat, et ex gregario propé Hiberniae milite virum principem ac 
potentem Reginae sola gratia nullis praecedentibus meritis effectum 
videant) quid (inquam) erit expectandum aliud, nisi ut aliquando etiam 
edictum aliquod a Mago illo atque Epicuro Raulaei praeceptore con- 
scriptum Reginae nomine evulgatum cernamus, quo plané omnis Diuini- 
tas, omnis animae immortalitas, et alterius vitae expectatio dilucidé, 
claré, breviter et citra ambages denegetur, et laesae majestatis accusen- 
tur, tanquam reipub. perturbatores, qui contra istiusmodi doctrinam 
tam placidam ac in carnis vitiis volutantibus suavem, scrupulos cuiquam 
aut molestias moveant.® 


In the past fifty years, with an increased interest in the intellectual 
life of the sixteenth century, Parsons’ accusation, especially in the 
shorter English version, has been frequently reprinted in studies of 
Marlowe and Ralegh; and, despite the caveat of most writers that 
the passage originates in a religious and political controversy, the 
isolated quotation gradually seems to have acquired the status of 
historical evidence. Since the statement is of great importance in 
any picture of Ralegh that we attempt to draw, Parsons’ skillful 
invective needs to be examined in its full context. This detailed 


3Elizabethae, Angliae Reginae Haeresim Calvinianam Propugnantis, Saevissimum 
in Catholicos sui Regni edictum ... Cum Responsione . . . Per D. Andream 


Philopatrum (Augustae, 1592), sect. 43, p. 36. Hereafter references to this work 
will be by the abbreviated title, Responsio. 
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investigation is desirable not only for immediate information about 
Ralegh’s contemporary reputation‘ but also for incidental clarifica- 
tion of an important episode in Elizabethan religious strife. 


I 


The immediate occasion of the Catholic attacks was the strongly 
worded proclamation by the Queen, dated October 18, 1591, and 
entitled “A declaration of great troubles pretended against the 
Realme by a number of Seminarie Priests and Jesuists, sent, and very 
secretly dispersed in the same, to worke great Treasons under a 
false pretence of Religion, with a provision very necessary for 
remedy thereof.”* The proclamation charges the King of Spain 
with making undeclared war upon England and with maintaining 
one of his creatures as pope; attacks the seminaries on the Continent 
as institutions for instruction of fugitives, rebels, and traitors in 
“schoole pointes of sedition” (a phrase with which Parsons makes 
merry); affirms that in England men are punished for treason, not 
persecuted for religion; states that Parsons and Allen have assured 
the Spanish King of the help of a Catholic “Fifth Column” when 
he invades England; and for all these reasons orders a severe search 
throughout the country for disguised and hidden priests and a new 
check upon recusants. The proclamation further provides for local 
commissions to conduct inquiries, and attached to the proclamation 
is a sheet entitled “Articles annexed to the Commission for a further 
instruction to the Commissioners how to proceede in the execu- 
tion thereof.” 

The response from the Catholic press on the Continent was im- 
mediate and vociferous. Three books appeared bearing dates in 
March, 1592; before the end of 1592 four replies were in print and 


‘Parsons is by no means alone in calling Ralegh an atheist, but this article, 
limited to a study of the background of Parsons’ attack, does not sage a gen- 
eral summary of the evidence on Ralegh’s reputation. For a discussion of Ralegh’s 
skepticism with bibliographical references to other studies, see Ernest A. Strath- 
mann, “The History of the World and Ralegh’s Skepticism,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, Ill (1940), 265-87. 


5Printed in broadside (three sheets, Short-title Catalogue, No. 8207), with the 


“Articles Annexed” (STC 8209) on a fourth sheet; and also in quarto (STC 8208). 


According to the writers who answered it, the proclamation was published No- 
vember 20 or 29, 1591. 
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others were circulating in manuscript; and by the end of 1593 the 
Responsio by Parsons, who had been attacked by name in the 
proclamation, went through eight editions—five in Latin and one 
each in English, French, and German. 

When Henry Walpole, a Catholic priest who had been appre- 
hended within twenty-four hours of his landing in England, was 
examined about Jesuit activities on the Continent, he mentioned, 
with their probable authors, the principal replies to Elizabeth’s 
proclamation: 


11. I have heard of and seene a booke called Pernius, written some 
think by f. Creswell. Didimus by D. Stapleton. Philopater by Parsons 
and an English pamphlett by Verstegan. This I have heard, but I know 
Parsons to have written a relacion of the Seminaryes... . .° 


The books named by Walpole are, in their probable order of publi- 
cation: 

(1) Joseph Creswell, Exemplar Literarum, Missarum, E Ger- 
mania, Ad D. Guilielmum Cecilium Conisliarium Regium (1592).' 
This work, known popularly as “Creswell’s Scribe” or as “Pernius,” 
contains a preliminary letter to Burghley dated “Lipsiae Idibus 
Martii. 1592.” and signed “Joannes Pernius.” 

(2) Richard Verstegen, A Declaration of the True Causes of the 


Great Troubles, Presupposed to be Intended against the Realme of 


England (1592).° The preface is dated “from Colen the 26. of 
Marche 1592.” 


®Unpublished Documents Relating to the English Martyrs, ed. J. H. Pollen 
(“Publications of the Catholic Record Society,” V; 1908), p. 263. Cf. Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1591-94, p. 534. Father Pollen identifies by title the books 
alluded to. Because of the clandestine publication and circulation of these works, 
some degree of uncertainty about the authorship remains inevitable. See “A Note 
on the Authorship,” appended to this article. 

All five of the books listed above, with other writings by the Catholic exiles, 
are described in useful summaries by J. B. Code, Queen Elizabeth and the English 
Catholic Historians (Louvain, 1935), pp. 1-102. His study is especially valuable for 
its sober appraisal of the validity of the Catholic writings as historical evidence. 


7STC 19767; I have used a film of the copy in the Harvard College Library. 


8STC 10005; cf. 19400. Probably because of the rarity of this work, it is fre- 
uently assigned to Parsons and sometimes confused with An Advertisement or 
i Responsio; e.g., the notes to Francis Bacon’s answer to A Declaration, entitled 
“Certain Observations Made upon a Libel Published This Present Year, 1592,” in 
Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (1857-74), VIII, 143-208. See “A Note on 
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(3) Thomas Stapleton, Apologia Pro Rege Catholico Philippo 
Il. . . Contra varias @ falsas accusationes Elisabethae Angliae 
Reginae. ... Authore Didymo Veridico Henfildano (Constantiae, 
1592).° The book is dated (sig. s2") ““Mense Martio. Anno 1592.” 

(4) Robert Parsons, Elizabethae, Angliae Reginae Haeresim Cal- 
vinianam Propugnantis, Saevissimum in Catholicos sui Regni edic- 
tum ... Cum Responsione . . . Per C. Andream Philopatrum 
(Augustae, 1592).*° On the evidence of the prefatory letter of the 
English version (item 5), this work, popularly known as “Father 
Parsons’ Philopater,’ was going into its second edition in Au- 
gust, 1592. 

(5) Sir Francis Englefield, Henry Walpole, and Joseph Creswell, 
An Advertisement Written to a Secretarie of My L. Treasurers 
of Ingland, By an Inglishe Intelligencer as he passed through Ger- 
mame towardes Italie. Concerning Another booke newly written 
in Latin and published in diverse languages and countreyes, against 
her Majesties late proclamation (1592).'* This book, a summary of 
Parsons’ Responsio about one-fourth the length of the original, is 
attributed in the prefatory letter to John Philopater instead of An- 
drew Philopater. The translator, who pretends to be a spy sending 


information to a secretary of Lord Burghley, dates his preliminary 
letter “from Augusta this first of August 1592.” Despite the trans- 
parent nature of the device to secure circulation among the Protes- 





the Authorship,” appended to this article. A Huntington Library manuscript (HM 
267) contains copies of both A Declaration and Bacon’s “Certain Observations,” 
and other manuscript copies of both works are known. 


*I have used a film of the copy in the Yale University Library. 


10Huntington Library copy (85931). All references are to this edition, which, 
on the basis of the information given by the translator (item 5) and of the biblio- 
graphical information supplied by Sommervogel, Riviére, and Gillow, seems to be 
the second. There are five, and possibly six, Latin editions: (1) “Lugduni, Apud 
Ioannem Didier” 1592 and 1593; (2) item 4 above; (3) “Excusum, 1593,” pp. 361, 
“texte encadré”,; (4) “Excusum, 1593,” pp. 341; (5) Rome, 1593. The French 
edition was published at Lyon, 1593; the German at Ingolstadt, 1593. 


11§TC 19885; I have used a film of the copy in the New York Public Library. 
The word “first” in the date of the prefatory letter is badly obscured, but I 
believe that the reading is correct. 
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tants, the writer’s incidental information about Catholic books seems 
plausible. He refers to two or three anonymous answers in English” 
which he had already sent, and to Perne’s work sent from Cologne. 
Now, in Augusta, he learns of a Latin work “sent hither to be 
printed again,” and although he has not been able to get a copy 
he has seen the sheets at the press and from them has made his 
English summary. If the original is as widely printed as he has 
been told, no doubt his correspondent will have a copy before he 
himself can obtain one to send. The story gains some credibility 
from the fact that the Responsio was frequently reprinted. 
Although these books differ in length, in the mode of attack, and 
in severity of language, there are distinct similarities in content. 
As a group, the answers to the proclamation stress the lowly origins 
of the Councilors (especially of Cecil,) describe the painful deaths 
of Leicester and Walsingham as just retribution for their hounding 
the Catholics, and treat scornfully the religious motives alleged in 
the proclamation. The Turks, say the Catholic writers, allow 
greater liberty of conscience than the English. Elizabeth is up- 
braided for her dealings with the Turk, the common enemy of 
Christendom. She, not Philip, has been the aggressor in international 
affairs—witness the shameful piracies of her seamen; and the boasted 
peace of England is a sham peace, marred by internal strife and 
religious persecution. For men are being done to death for their 
religion, whatever the government may say about punishing only 
for treason. The proclamation slanders the seminarists, who are 
men of good birth and great learning and who show the justice of 
their cause by their willingness to die for it. Further, say the writers, 
the persecution defeats its end by strengthening the faith of true 
Catholics. Not all these arguments, of course, are in all the answers; 


12In addition to the books listed, there was probably in circulation An Humble 
Supplication to Her Maiestie (STC 7586), written by Robert Southwell about 
1591 and published late in 1601 (with a false date, 1595). See James H. McDonald, 
The Poems and Prose Writings of Robert Southwell, S.J.: A Bibliographical Study 
(Oxford, 1937), pp. 116-8; and for an account of the book see Code, Elizabeth and 
the Catholic Historians, pp. 93-102. 

Answers of later date than the translator’s preface are Newes from Spayne and 
Holland (1593; STC 22994), which mentions briefly books by Pernius, Philopater, 
Dydimus, and “father Pedro Ribadeneyra”; and an attack on Burghley mentioned 
in Ca!, S. P., Dom., 1591-94, pp. 451, 491. 
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but many of the charges are common to two or more of the books 
written against Elizabeth’s proclamation. 

Nor do all the books attack Ralegh by name. The main attack 
upon him, in the Responsio and its English abridgment, merits 
discussion in a separate section. The remaining writers may be con- 
sidered as a group: Creswell, in the Exemplar Literarum, questions 
the religious motives of the government; Verstegen, who makes 
one noncommittal reference to Ralegh by name, is critical of the 
Virginia venture and prints an epitaph on Leicester which has been 
credited to Ralegh; Stapleton attacks both Leicester and Ralegh 
for the suffering which their military ventures have brought to 
England. 


Il 


Parsons’ Responsio is the most comprehensive and at the same time 
the most detailed of the answers to the proclamation. Translating 
the proclamation into Latin, passage by passage, he answers at 
length each item in Elizabeth’s bill of particulars and treats with 
the same thoroughness the “Articles Annexed.” A comparison of 
the Latin and English versions of the passage on Ralegh quoted 
above illustrates the superiority of Parsons’ Latin original. The sug- 
gestion of a proclamation ordering conformity to an Epicurean 
belief is an ironic burlesque of the proclamation actually issued, 
the writing of which Parsons and his fellows credited to Burghley. 
At one stroke Parsons discredits Ralegh and implies that an order 
requiring conformity to the established faith is as capricious and 
ill-founded as an order which would require adherence to liber- 
tine doctrines. 

Despite the superiority of the Responsio, the English version is 
useful for the present study not only because it is an abridged 
translation but also because of the method of summary used in 
An Advertisement. The translator does not adhere strictly to the 
order of his original; although he follows it in general, he exercises 
freedom in the selection and occasionally in the transposing of 
details. He may summarize a paragraph of abuse in a choice epithet 
of his own selection: thus the term “atheist” is used more freely 
in the English version than in the Latin, but wherever that epi- 
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thet is used the meaning is adequately indicated in the original.** 

The attack upon Cecil in An Advertisement, after the writer has 
disposed of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Leicester, and Hatton, offers a fair 
measure of the charges against Ralegh. Since Burghley is the prin- 
cipal adversary, no possibility of abuse, however trivial, is over- 
looked. The writer, says the translator,"* “maketh pastyme at large 
against my L. Treasurer, and his broken Rhetorique,” which also 
merits the epithets “ridiculous and raving.”*® Burghley is charged 
with plotting to marry his grandson to Arabella Stuart, who was 
considered a possible successor to Elizabeth.** Burghley is a “malig- 
nant and wrangeling worme”;”’ even his wisdom in civil govern- 
ment is overrated;** and there might still be hope for moderation 
“if her Maiestie would folow her owne Princely disposition, and 
leave the bloudy humour of this old ambitious serpent.””® 

But more nearly parallel to Parsons’ attack on Ralegh is his abuse 
of Burghley’s religion. The seminary priests died for the faith of 
their fathers, not for crimes of life and manners, “whatsoever the 
slaunderous toung of Cecill the old Atheiste affirmeth to the con- 
trary.””° Contrasting the good order and sobriety of the seminaries 
with the riotous living in the English universities, Parsons is re- 
ported as saying that “Cecil, Leicester, and such other like, rather 
Cancellers of all vertues then chauncelors of universities have over- 


18The difference is relative, for the epithet “atheist” is used vigorously in the 
Responsio too; e.g. (sect. 197, p. 135): “. . . etiam manifestior redditur absurdis- 
simus iste Cecelii atheismus, qui non nisi natura subditorum officium in principes 
metiendum judicat; neque ullam Dei aut conscientiae (ut videtur) rationem haben- 
dam.” Earlier in his attack (sect. 52, p. 43) Parsons charges Elizabeth directly with 
removing from their offices and dignities the Catholics, the best and most nume- 
rous part of her people; in their places, “homines novos et impios, id est, vel 
Atheos vel Haereticos ad gubernacula reipub. extuleris: et istorum vel licentia vel 
malitia universum regnum tuum, haerestibus, sectis, dissidiis, impleveris.” Also, 
and for this study most important, the passage attacking Ralegh makes free use 
of the word “atheism” and its Elizabethan synonyms. 


144n Advertisement is written entirely. in indirect discourse, to maintain the 
fiction that the book is a report by one of ——— “intelligencers.” The reader 
is not allowed to forget that he is reading an abstract of another work. 


18Pp. 33, 59- 

16Pp. 38, 60. The same charge is made in A Declaration of the True Causes, 
pp: 55-56. 

17P, 43. 18P, 64. 19P, 67. 20P, 44. 
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throwen all, broken downe the walles and hedges of all discipline, 
exiled all sounde and solid learning, extinguished all modestie, 
shamefastness, and religion have laide open the way to dissolution, 
Ruffiany, and Atheisme.”** And the passage is concluded “with a 
place or two of S. Gregorie Nazianzene against Julian the Apostata, 
very bytterly applied against my L. Treasurer.”** Cecil calls men 
to prayer, “whereas it is well knowen, by testimony of such as live 
with him, and others, and see their lives, and have served them in 
their chambers, that neither he, nor Leicester, nor some others that 
have bin heads of threatning these buggs do ever lightly use that 
exercise of prayer, but live as meere Atheists, and laughing at other 
mens simplicity in that behalf.”** 

In short, according to Parsons Cecil is no less an atheist than 
Ralegh: Cecil laid open the way to atheism in the universities, and 
Ralegh conducted a school of atheism; Cecil laughed at the sim- 
plicity of men who pray, and Ralegh fostered disrespect for the 
scriptures. It would be unreasonable to accept one charge as a fact 
and the other as a libelous fiction. What we have in these passages 
are examples of Parsons’ skill in the niceties of sixteenth-century 
controversy, a skill which alarmed the English Catholics who had 
to bear the consequences of the Jesuits’ polemics. In time, as the 
breach between the lay Catholics and the Jesuits widened, criticism 
of Parsons’ methods became open and vigorous, especially in the 
division occasioned by the Archpriest controversy at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign.* The numerous books and pamphlets which that 
controversy called forth and the continuation of the struggle during 
the following decade are marked by protests against the language 
used by Parsons. The translator of the Responsio had said that the 
book was sharply and odiously written, but that the writer “doeth 

21Pp. 45-46. 

22The original is even more explicit: “Haec at te Nazianzenus (Cecili) sub 
Juliani persona” (Responsio, sect. 237, p. 162). Julian is the most respectable of 
the prototypes of Cecil, for in another passage we are told that Cecil’s conscience 


“may be presumed to be worse then that of Nero, Caligula, or Heliogabalus” 
(An Advertisement, p. 53). 


23P, 61. 
24For an account of this conflict, with an annotated bibliography, see Thomas 


G. Law, A Historical Sketch of the Conflicts between Jesuits and Seculars in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1889). 
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not in deed use open raylinge tearmes”;”* the description, relative 
at best, is certainly not echoed by the secular priests. William Wat- 
son complains that Parsons calls upon all men to accept such a 
sovereign as he will appoint them, “otherwise to be noted for 
Atheists, fooles, rebels, malicious politickes.”** “W.C.” in his Reply 
to a Libel (1603) is even more specific: 


[ Philopater, i.e., the Responsio] is full of most bitter rayling, and arro- 
gant exasperations, as every man that hath read it can tell; besides fool- 
ish scoffings against great persons, which no man of wisedome and 
charitie would have used in these times, unlesse he had meant to whet a 
double edged sword to cut Catholicks throats.*’ 


In criticism of Parsons’ Manifestation (1602), “W.C.” writes: 


Also he draweth in Atheists, Heretikes, A postataes, seditious, contentious, 
tumultuous, desastrous, and dissolute, to be inveighers against him; as 
though he were the only innocent, and pillar of truth, against whom 
all such people did inveigh; ... A proud, arrogant, and contemptuous 
speech.?* 


To the modern reader of controversial literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the abusive style used by Parsons seems 
to be neither better nor worse, in manners, than that of his con- 
temporaries. What troubled his adversaries, though they had difh- 
culty putting a finger on it, was his individual skill in the manipu- 
lation of such conceits as controversy keeps in pay. T. G. Law, who 
believes that Parsons’ “habitual ‘recklessness” in blackening the 
character of an opponent makes his denunciations suspect, pays 


25An Advertisement, p. 7. 


264 Decacordon of Ten Quodlibeticall Questions (1602), p. 317. Watson criti- 
cizes the language of the Responsio in ibid., pp. 71, 265-66, 270-71, 284. Accepting 
the common belief that Parsons wrote Leicester’s Commonwealth, Watson says 
(p. 266) that he might have left “such scoggerie” to Tarleton, Nashe, or some 
Puritan Marprelate. Watson, whom T. G. Law (Jesuits and Seculars, pp. Ixxix, xc) 
calls “an erratic, vainglorious, and not altagether veracious priest,” is himself 


guilty of “such scoggerie.” 
27Fol. 73v. 


28Reply to a Libel, fol. gi"; cf. fol. 73". In an appendix of eleven pages, entitled 
“A Table of the passionate and uncharitable words and sentences, used by Fa: 
Parsons in his Libell of Manifestation,” W. C. gives chapter and page references 
for Parsons’ terms of abuse, among them (Manifestation, pp. 87-89) “impiety,” 
“Lucianism,” and “infidelity.” 
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tribute to this skill. “He was a master,” writes Law, “in the sup- 
pression of the true and the suggestion of the false.”*° 


Ill 


Other replies to Elizabeth’s proclamation also impugn the religious 
motives of the English government and at the same time extend the 
attack to other fields. Father Creswell, writing as “Joannes Pernius,” 
treats sardonically the religious pretensions of his adversaries: 


Nosti enim, qua sint isti ab omni Religione alieni: nisi quis forte Epicuri 
sectam Religionem dixerit Auro, libidine, crapula vendiderunt animas 
suas; fidem sensibus terminant; Divina vis credunt; aeterna vix cogitant. 
Et quis crediderit, tanta eos Religione duci, ut pro tuenda Calviniana, 
aut alia quacunque secta, et se, et sua omnia, velint periculo exponere?*° 


Creswell, too, points righteously to the wretched deaths of Leices- 
ter and Walsingham, and comments upon the wealth which the 
Spanish wars. have brought to some courtiers.™ 

Verstegen comes closer to Ralegh in his mode of attack. The 
only reference by name, emphasized by a marginal heading “M. 
Rauleghes dreame,” shows no malice toward Ralegh, unless the 
author intends to increase suspicion among his opponents: 


Neither seemeth he [Lord Burghley] to remember . . . what Sir Walter 
Rawleghe dreamed of himself, how King Henry the eighte told him 
that he did very much woonder, that one Cecill was now come to 
beare so great sway in the courte, whose name in his tyme was so 
obscure in the countri.*? 


On weaknesses in the government’s position Verstegen is more 
specific; much of his work is a refutation of the argument that 
England, compared with other lands, is peaceful and blessed. 


Let us call to remembrance what troopes of men have at sundry 
tymes beene sent into Scotland, what forces almost yearely into Ireland, 
what infynite numbers into the low countries, and continued with 
dayly supplies, how many thousandes into Fraunce and Britany, what 
an huge army into Portugall, besydes all the brave men and mariners 
consumed in sundry voyages or piracies by sea, sent foorth to seeke new 


29Jesuits and Seculars, pp. lv-lvi, xcii; cf. pp. cii, cxi, and passim. 
80Exemplar Literarum, p. 120; cf. pp. 73, 75- 81] bid., pp. 175, 122. 
82A Declaration of the True Causes, p. 63. 
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habitations in Virginia, and by one such meanes or other made away: in 
and we shall fynde the number to be farr greater, then any King of hz 
England hathe employed within or without the realme in any his 
honorable warres. And yf any man should think, that al these troopes in 
have bene but sent forthe in May games he may call to memorie that “ 
their coming home againe declared it not.** a 
f 
Although Ralegh had been involved in more than one of the mili- ~~ 
tary expeditions criticized by Verstegen, he was most closely asso- L 
ciated with the Virginia venture. In 1590, after heartbreaking de- et 
lays and under adverse circumstances, John White had returned to ha 
the stranded colony. His search was vain, and Verstegen says truly th 
that for the “Lost Colony” there was no coming home again. te 
Verstegen hits hard in his appeal to “little Englanders”; not only 
are men lost in these ventures, to the lasting sorrow and suffering 
of their families, but the frequent general musters and the illegal et 
use of impressment in undeclared wars have affected adversely the dc 
work of farmers, artisans, and tradesmen. His parting shot in this nc 
attack is aimed at the mistreatment of returned soldiers, who are - 
classed as rogues and vagabonds.™ on 
One other remotely possible connection between A Declaration 
of the True Causes and Ralegh’s activities is the inclusion of a biting A 
epitaph on Leicester which has been attributed to Ralegh, but only of 
in a seventeenth-century manuscript.* As the story of the dream 
88] bid., pp. 56-57. ar 
84Verstegen here touches upon a sore point. A proclamation of November 5, es) 
1591, attempted to distinguish between honorably discharged soldiers and de- Ai 
serters or impostors (G. B. Harrison, An Elizabethan Journal [New York, 1929), 
p- 75, and passim). A few weeks before Verstegen’s book appeared, the Privy es 
Council, in a proclamation (STC 8218) dated the last of February, 1592, had 
ordered more specific measures to the same purpose. On March 24, 1592, Ralegh ”- 
was named on a large Parliamentary committee appointed to confer on the “relief M; 
of poor maimed soldiers and mariners” (Cal. of MSS at Hatfield House, IV, 295-6). _ 
But the arrangements made for a check on those who said they had served in a 
the wars left plenty of room for errors, either willful or honest. In 1593 there S 
is a complaint that the justices send those claiming military service “from the ry 





place where they were impressed to the place where they were born, and vice 
versa, and refuse to sign their certificates, so that they become vagabonds, and ! 
the Queen is troubled, whenever she takes the air, with these miserable creatures; 
also that not three counties have certified as required the amount of their gen- 
eral collection for soldiers.” (Cal. S.P., Dom., 1591-94, p. 342.) 


85In The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh, ed. Agnes M. C. Latham (London, 1929), ™ 
pp. 114, 195, the epitaph is doubtfully attributed to Ralegh. J. P. Collier, whom 
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indicates, Verstegen would certainly have named the author if he 
had known of even a suspicion that Ralegh wrote it. 

Whereas Verstegen is content with general references to losses 
in the wars and in Virginia, Thomas Stapleton makes charges specif- 
ically against Leicester and Ralegh. A paragraph in the Apologia 
Pro Philippo on the corrupt administration of justice concludes 
with: “Id quod varii nobiles, integrae Walliae provinciae, mercatores 
Londinenses, et alii innumeri in controversiis cum Cecilio, Lecestrio, 
et Raulero experti sunt.”** Thirty-three years of Elizabethan “peace” 
have led thousands of Englishmen to ignominious deaths, not for 
the good of the commonwealth but for the private gains of Leices- 
ter and Ralegh. 


Sed et illa insignis est populo illata injuria cum nova et acerba portoria 
et vectigalia omnis generis mercibus imposita gratiosis quibusdam aulicis 
donantur, et huiusmodi immunitates contra publicas leges concessae, 
non in reipublicae aut principis sed in alicuius Narcissi commodum 
cedunt [marginal note: Lecestrius, Rawlerus]; Atque ita ad unum aut 
alterum in immensum ditandum totus populus expilatur, et rerum 
omnium pretia augentur.*’ 


After this bitter passage Stapleton asserts the prevalence in England 
of all the crimes in the calendar and some left nameless. 

Another particular in Stapleton’s bill of indictment is that pirates 
are made Knights.** He attacks Elizabeth’s counsellors and officers, 
especially Cecil and Bacon, but also “suavissimos Adonides suos.”** 
Among the officers listed in the margin is Ralegh. Stapleton is 
especially vigorous in condemning Elizabeth’s friendly relations 





Miss Latham follows here, is correct in saying that the poem is signed “Wa. Ra.” 
in a Bridgewater MS (now Huntington Library MS, EL 6183). Verstegen’s version 
of the epitaph is of interest for its early date, less than four years after Leicester’s 
death. See Ernest A. Strathmann, “An Epitaph Attributed to Ralegh,” Modern 
Language Notes, LX (Feb., 1945), 111-14. 

8¢Sig. B3r. A marginal note lists “Wottonus, Ardenus, et alii.” 

87Sig. B7v. 


88Sig. B8r. Cf. the statement of John Prestall, quoted below, that the Queen 
“made such knights as other countries spoke shame of.” 


89Sig. L4t-v. 
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with “Epicurean” and “Ethnic princes*® and in calling her religious 
policy atheistic. The defense of Philip is positive as well as negative, 
and much of the Apologia is given over to a recital of his virtues 
and his honorable dealings in contrast with Elizabeth’s perfidy. 

This review of the books which accompanied the Responsio in 
assailing Elizabeth’s proclamation gives some idea of the extent of 
the attack, in which Ralegh is included either by name or by im- 
plication. Are there any particular reasons for including this inci- 
dental abuse of Ralegh, who was not a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in the vigorous and sustained attacks upon Elizabeth, Burghley, 
Leicester, and Walsingham? 

IV 

The Catholic writers did not trust to chance to collect the facts 
and rumors with which they documented their answers to the 
proclamation of 1591. A paper which Lord Keeper Puckering en- 
dorsed, “Instructions by way of questions from traitors beyond 
the sea, touching the state here,” suggests that inquiries be made 
concerning the state of religious, political, and court affairs, specif- 
ically, “inquiries to be made and information to be given of any 
sickness that shall happen to the Queen; of the religion and dis- 
positions of those in favour with her, and of those chief in Coun- 
cil, and their opinions about religion and the succession of the 
crown; also of any variations among the courtiers, or mutiny in 
any part of the realm.”** 

Just this kind of information and misinformation appears in the 
books criticizing the religious policy of the government. To what 
extent Ralegh figured in the reports to the Continent it is difficult 
to say without access to manuscript records. But the Calendar of 
State Papers contains hints that he was a person whose movements 
were of interest to the Catholic refugees. His departure for sea is 
reported (“probably from abroad, in faint orange juice or milk 


40Sigs. K8v-Lir. Stapleton also charges (sig. A8'-v) that by assuming headship 
of the church Elizabeth has confounded secular and religious matters and proceeds 
by a ritual “neither Christian, nor Lutheran, nor Calvinist, but Cecilian; that is, 
atheist and profane.” For other charges by Stapleton that Elizabeth’s policy of 
persecution is atheistic, see sigs. P3¥ and R2'. 


*1Cal, S.P.,Dom., 1591-94, pp. 161-62; conjecturally dated 1591. The original is 
three pages long. 
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writing”) in the postcript to a letter** which contains information 
of the kind requested in Lord Keeper Puckering’s document. Even 
more puzzling is the mention of Ralegh’s name in instructions of 
February, 1592, from Thomas Phelippes to William Sterrell (alias 
Saintmain) about what appears to: be a mission in spying.** Also, 
one John Prestall (who, on the testimony given, seems to have been 
a crackpot with delusions of grandeur) is charged with saying, 
among many undutiful speeches, that the Queen “made such knights 
as other countries spoke shame of; meaning Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Fras. Drake.”** The remark is in line with the charges of piracy, 
made from abroad, against Drake, Ralegh, and others. But without 
additional information it is inadvisable to see in these references 
anything more than clues to an interest on the Continent in the 
activities of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

More certain ground for Catholic antagonism is found in Ralegh’s 
connection with the Puritans early in 1591. The writers against the 
proclamation blamed Puritan influence in high places for the stern 
measures against the Catholics; and outwardly at least Ralegh may 
have seemed to be under that influence. On March 11, 1591, a per- 
son of strong Puritan leanings wrote to Anthony Bacon an anony- 
mous letter commenting on the imprisonment of “a profitable 
preacher” John Udall: “I can see nothing else but a way preparing 
to bring in popery; for atheism is in already, and in short time will 
overflow the land. . . . Sir Walter Ralegh was made an instrument 
of the prolonging hitherto of Udall’s life.”** Thomas Phelippes, 
writing a few days later (March 22), is even more explicit: “. . . the 
Puritans are the weaker by far, but they hope well of the Earl of 
Essex, who makes Raleigh join him as an instrument from them to 
the Queen, upon any particular occasion of relieving them.”** If 


42]bid., p. 207. 48] bid., p. 183. “4[bid., p. 19. 


45Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ed. Thomas Birch (2 vols., 1754), 
I, 61-62. In the light of Ralegh’s later reputation, it is amusing to find the spread 
of “atheism” lamented in the same letter which acknowledges his helping a Puritan. 


46Cal. S.P., Dom., 1591-94, p. 21. For further details about Ralegh’s intervention 
in Udall’s case see Edward Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (2 vols., 1869), I, 
132-34. Ralegh’s opposition to repressive measures against the Brownists is of too 
late a date (April, 1593) to figure in the Catholic criticism of him in 1592. See 
Edwards, I, 271-72, and W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration 
in England (London, 1932), pp. 214-18. 
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such activity as this, whether at Essex’s request or on his own 
initiative, resulted in the popular association of Ralegh’s name with 
the Puritan cause,*’ the Catholics would have one more reason for 
including him in their attacks. At the time of the answers to the 
proclamation, early in 1592 and before the Throckmorton affair, 
Ralegh’s power seemed to be on the increase, and it was to the 
Catholic advantage to discredit a favorite courtier who seemed, by 
his actions, to have Puritan leanings. 

Although the events follow the attacks upon him, Ralegh’s 
actions under this very proclamation may have some value as in- 
dicating his attitude, politically at least, toward the Jesuits. On 
April 14, 1594, about three weeks after local commissioners had 
heard testimony on the alleged atheism of Ralegh and his brother,“* 
Sir Walter wrote to Sir Robert Cecil of the taking of a Jesuit 
priest, John Cornelius, alias Mohun—or, according to Ralegh, 
John Mooney. 


This night, the 13th of Aprill, wee have taken a notabell Jesuite in 
the Lady Storton’s house,—wife to old Sir John Arundell,—with his 
copes and bulles. Ther hath bynn keipt in this house, as I have for- 
merly informed you, above thirty recusantts. 

Sir George Trencherd, Sir Raufe Horsey, and my self ar now ryding 
to take his examinacion, which, by the next, you shall receve att large. 
Sir George and Sir Raufe have used great dillegence in the fynding of 
this notable knave. 

Being in hast, I do for the present humblie take my leve. From 
Sherburne, this 14th of Aprill [1594]. 

Your’s, ever to do yow service, 


W. Ralegh 
[Postscript.] Hee calls hyme sealf John Mooney, but hee is an Irish- 
man and a notabell stout villayne; and I thinke can say miche.*® 


The official examination of the captive was taken a week later 


before Sir Ralph Horsey, John Williams, and Sir George Trench- 


‘"Ralegh inserted in The History of the World (Bk. V, chap. v, sect. 2) a 
marginal note bitterly resenting the charge by “Eudaemon John Andrew, a Cretan” 
that he was a Puritan. See Oldys, Life of Ralegh, in Works (1829), I, 438. 


48Willobie His Avisa, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1926), Appendix III. 
49 dwards, Life of Ralegh, Il, 91. 
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ard.*° Trenchard had been host at the dinner party where the 
Reverend Ralph Ironside and Ralegh had debated the nature of the 
soul; and rumors originating in popular versions of that conversa- 
tion had resulted in an investigation by a commission of which 
Horsey and Williams were members.” Ralegh’s part in the taking 
of Cornelius appears to have been unofficial: as Lord Lieutenant of 
Cornwall, Ralegh was required to report, along with other Lord 
Lieutenants, on arms and armor taken from recusants;* but in the 
Devonshire incident which he reported to Sir Robert Cecil he does 
not seem to have been acting in an official capacity. 

The mention of Father Cornelius in the letter to Cecil only by 
the priest’s family name—“Mooney” or Mohun—has obscured the 
connection between Ralegh’s part in the capture of the priest and 
a story of his tolerance in debating religious questions with a Jesuit. 
The fact that Ralegh’s “notable stout villain” John Mooney is also 
the Jesuit of the conversations at midnight described by Henry 
Foley™ has escaped a number of Ralegh’s biographers,**—not with- 


5°April 21, 1594; Cal. S.P., Dom., 1591-94, pp. 488-89; a report to Puckering was 
made June 16, 1594 (ibid., p. 521). There are references to Cornelius in other 
examinations (ibid., pp. 504, 511). He was hanged and quartered July 4, 1594. For 
the Catholic version of his story, see Richard Challoner, Memoirs of the Mis- 
sionary Priests, ed. J. H. Pollen (London, 1924), pp. 198-202; and Henry Foley, 
“The Life of Father Cornelius,” Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus, III (1878), 435-74. 

51Willobie His Avisa, ed. Harrison, Appendix III, E. A. Strathmann, in Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, Ill (1940), 273-81. The inferences to be drawn from 
Ralegh’s association in this enterprise with men who three weeks earlier were 
hearing testimony about his own beliefs are beyond the scope of this article and 
are reserved for discussion elsewhere. 


52Acts of the Privy Council, 1592-93, p. 13. I do not share Oldys’ certainty 
(Life, p. 438) that Ralegh wrote “A Dialogue between a Jesuit and a Recusant,” 
and I have omitted it from consideration in this article. The dialogue, written 
some time after 1609, is attributed to Ralegh in an abridgment of The History of 
the World (1700, 1702) to which his grandson, Philip Ralegh, lent his name. See 
T.N. Brushfield, A Bibliography of Sir Walter Ralegh (Exeter, 1908), numbers 
229, 272. 

53Records of the Society of Jesus, Ill, 462. Foley writes of Ralegh: “He was so 
pleased with the Father’s conviction and reasoning and with his modest and cour- 
teous manner, that he offered to do all he could in London for his liberation, and 
this although the Father had gently reproved him for his mode of life and con- 
versation. Mrs. Trenchard also promised her aid for the Father’s liberation . . .” 
Foley tells also (III, 461) of a debate between the priest and Protestant divines, 
witnessed by Trenchard, Horsey, Ralegh, and others. 

534A, L. Rowse, Tudor Cornwall (1941), p. 366, connects the two stories by a 
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out favorable consequences to Ralegh’s reputation. Indeed, one 
writer, who has accepted Foley’s story of the persuasive powers of 
Father Cornelius as evidence of Ralegh’s tolerance, has concluded 
that Ralegh was “one of the few Elizabethans who, while con- 
vinced Protestants, would not have persecuted Catholics.”** Yet 
Ralegh helped to capture this same priest! 

The inconsistency between the two stories appears greater than 
it is. Allowance must be. made for the enthusiasm of Foley’s nar- 
rative, based largely on the story told by Dorothy Arundel, who 
was a zealous disciple of the martyred priest. Not only in the story 
of Father Cornelius but also in other early narratives of the priests 
who died bravely for their faith one finds an eagerness to acclaim 
the martyrs’ power to win converts. Foley’s story of Ralegh’s con- 
versation with Cornelius has been widely told; less frequently cited 
is that part of the same narrative which tells how Ralegh prevented 
the priest from finishing an address to the crowd which had gath- 
ered to witness his execution.” It is quite probable that Ralegh 
discussed questions of religion with Father Cornelius, and even 
regretted, upon closer acquaintance, that the good man could not 
go free.*’ But it is not at all probable, especially in the light of 
Ralegh’s letter to Cecil, that his readiness to argue with a captive 
priest is a sign of willingness to extend toleration to Catholics. 

Whatever indirect part Ralegh may have had in checking upon 
English refugees on the Continent, whatever his reputation as a 
Puritan partisan may have been, and however active he may have 
been in opposing Jesuit activity in England, two of his roles would 
have been sufficient to make him a target of the Catholic writers. 
He was a powerful favorite of the Queen, and therefore could be 
presumed to influence her policies; and he was an outspoken advo- 





reference, without comment, to the Salisbury MSS, in which Ralegh’s letter to 
Cecil is published. 

55Edward Thompson, Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1935), p. 75. 

56Records of the Society of Jesus, Ill, 471. 

57Compare Ralegh’s generous treatment of a captured Spanish navigator, Pedro 
Sarmiento: The Original Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard 


Hakluyts, ed. E. G R. Taylor (“Publications of the Hakluyt Society,” 2d ser., 
LXXVI, LXXVII, 1935), pp. 47-48, 354. 
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cate of strong measures against Spain, among which he advised 
attacking Spanish power at its source in the New World. The 
Jesuits, unlike the English Catholics at home, looked to Spain for 
temporal power in the conversion of England. The remarks of 
Verstegen and Stapleton quoted above are ample indications of the 
bearing of Ralegh’s colonizing ventures upon Jesuit hostility toward 
him. One aspect of the attacks in 1592, therefore, marks the begin- 
ning of Ralegh’s long career as a symbol of anti-Spanish feeling 
in England. 

Not even the charges against him of treasonable practices with 
Spain in 1603 seriously affected his reputation as an outstanding 
enemy of the Spaniards, and Gondomar’s active hostility toward 
him in the years preceding his execution added still further to that 
reputation. After his death his spirit was invoked by pamphleteers 
writing against a pro-Spanish foreign policy: by Thomas Scott, in 
Vox Populi (1620), in The Second Part of Vox Populi (1624), and 
in Sir Walter Rawleigh’s Ghost (1626); by I. R. (probably John 
Rhodes) in The Spy (1628);°° and by other political writers in the 
seventeenth century.” As late as 1719, The Tragedy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by George Sewell,” was dedicated to “James Crags, Esq; 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State” in language which con- 
nects the action of the play with contemporary politics. “We have 
seen Plots, Rebellions, and Gundamors too, in our Days; but thank 
Heav’n,” Sewell writes, “we have a Monarch too Wise, and a Min- 
istry too vigilant, to suffer them to succeed. . . . Give me then 
leave to bring Sir Walter Raleigh to his most proper Patron.” 


This re-examination of the full context of Ralegh’s “School of 
Atheism” almost negates the value of Parsons’ description as his- 
torical evidence,—“almost” because even a general libel may con- 


58For an account of Thomas Scott’s writing see Louis B. Wright, “Propaganda 
against James I’s ‘Appeasement’ of Spain,” Huntington Library Quarterly, V1 
(1942-43), 149-72. 

59STC 20577. References to Ralegh: sigs. A1v, Dz", Dv. 

6°Brushfield, A Bibliography of Sir Walter Ralegh, pp. 161-62, 166-68. 

®1Sewell’s play offers an interesting study in the posthumous reputation of 
Ralegh. Act. I, sc. 1 contains a discussion of his alleged atheism with the con- 
clusion “The Atheist-Sailor were a monstrous thing.” For extracts see Oldys, Life 
of Ralegh, pp. 168-69. 
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tain specific truths. But the truth cannot be established on the bare 
word of religious and political controversialists.” It seems reason- 
able to conclude by way of summary: (1) that the publication of 
Parsons’ Responsio in eight editions and four languages within two 
years contributed greatly to the spread of Ralegh’s reputation as 
an “atheist”; (2) that, even though the most popular, the Responsio 
is only one of a series of replies, of which several, in answering 
Elizabeth’s proclamation against the Jesuits and seminary priests, 
attacked Ralegh by name or by implication; (3) that these replies, 
devoted principally to the indictment of Burghley, of Protestant 
leaders in the Privy Council, and of Elizabeth, make very free use 
of the epithet “atheist”; (4) that Ralegh is merely a target of oppor- 
tunity, not the main objective of the attack; and (5) that in one 
important aspect the attacks mark an early stage of Ralegh’s long 
usefulness as a symbol of anti-Spanish policy and feeling. The chief 
point is that we should read Parsons’ statement not as independent 
historical evidence but as a footnote in a bitter and long-enduring 
quarrel between the Jesuits and those who controlled the religious 
policy of England. We should read it, too, with an understanding 
of the changed meanings of some of the terms used. But that is 
another story. 


A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ANSWERS 
TO ELIZABETH’S PROCLAMATION 


Although the ascriptions of authorship made at the beginning of this 
article are not universally accepted, they are most nearly in accord with 
available evidence, which is not limited to Walpole’s statement. There 
is general agreement that “Pernius” is Father Joseph Creswell, that 
“Andreas Philopater” is Robert Parsons, and that “Didimus” is Thomas 
Stapleton; but there is less certainty about the authorship of An Adver- 
tisement and A Declaration of the True Causes. 

C. F. Tucker Brooke, in ELH, V (1938), 108, note, identifies Philo- 
pater (of the English translation) with Joseph Creswell, “on the evi- 
dence of Sir Edward Coke at Garnet’s trial.” Brooke cites A True and 
Perfect Relation (1606), sig. Qi’; another reference to Creswell as 
Philopater occurs on F3r, with a quotation from the Responsio. A 
Huntington Library copy (29052) of the Responsio (“Excusum,” 1593) 
has written on the title-page after “Philopatri,” in an early hand, “alias 


62For the limitation of the present article see note 4 above. 
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Creswe[Il], the last letters being trimmed. But there is strong evidence 
for Parsons’ authorship of the Responsio: (1) Sir Francis Englefield 
ascribes the work to him (Tierney’s edition of Dodd’s Church History 
of England [1839-43], Ill, 32, note); (2) Parsons tacitly acknowledges 
the authorship in his Warnword (ibid., p. 34, note); he makes the same 
kind of acknowledgment in his Manifestation (1602), Chap. V, f. 55, 
noted by W. C. in his Reply to a Libel (1603), f. 73"; and (4) William 
Watson, in his Decacordon of Ten Quodlibeticall Questions (1603), 
makes frequent but inconsistent references to Parsons as the author 
(€.g., pp. 11, 47, 107, 211, 265-66, 270-71). However, on p. 284 and also 
in Important Considerations (1601), p. 32, Watson credits the work 
to both Creswell and Parsons. 

The difficulty may be explained by the probability that Father Cres- 
well helped to translate the Responsio of Andreas Philopater. Henry 
Walpole’s testimony on this point is enlightening: “In the 11 article I 
had forgotten naming Philopaters booke to meancion that it was be- 
gunne to be translated and augmented by Sir Francis Englefield who 
being with Fr. Parsons gave me the residue to prosecute, which I did 
following too much his humor and stile, for he having spoken un- 
reverently of her Majestie and more of some of her councell deceased 
and the now 1. Treasurer, I also called her Majestie Bes and suche like 
as he willed me, though ever retayning my inward affection and duti- 
full mind, as I protest before God, . . .” Another draft of this state- 
ment bears the significant marginal note: “this booke at my departure 
was not halfe done.” (Unpublished Documents relating to the English 
Martyrs, pp. 265, 267; cf. Cal. S. P., Dom., 1591-94, p. 535.) J. B. Code, 
whose yay ee od is not consistent on this point, says that the transla- 
tion is by Englefield, Walpole, and Creswell (Queen Elizabeth and 
Catholic Historians, p. 50, note; p. 72, note; but cf. his bibliography, 
under Creswell and Parsons). What seems probable is that Creswell, 
who entered the fray early as Pernius, re-entered it later as chief trans- 
lator of Parsons’ book, which was already, in August, 1592, on the way 
to becoming the most popular of the answers in print. Taking up the 
work which Englefield and Walpole had left “not halfe done,” Cres- 
well may have revised extensively and pressed the work to a speedy 
conclusion. An Advertisement does not show quite the degree of dis- 
respect toward Elizabeth which Walpole’s statement would indicate. 
The obvious purpose of this condensed English version was to spread 
the knowledge of the Responsio, directly by the summary and in- 
directly, perhaps, by “advertising” the original in the modern sense of 
the word. 

Watson (Quodlibeticall Questions, pp. 265-66, 270-71) assigns the 
Exemplar Literarum, by Pernius, to Creswell; but, with characteristic 
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carelessness, he credits it also to Parsons (p. 71). Watson refers to the 
Exemplar by its popular title, the “Scribe,” which is readily explained 
by Pernius’ contemptuous reference to the author of the proclamation 
as “Scriba.” “With whom shall I argue?” asks Pernius. Not the printer, 
nor the Queen (“illa neque legit”), nor the Council (“Intelligo esse 
inter eos aliquos non semper imprudentissimos”’ ). “Quid agam? parcatur 
dignitati omnium. Culpam solus Scriba sustineat. Et ne quaeri Scriba 
possit, is Scriba fit, qui suasor, qui auctor, qui architectus maleficii 
fuerit.” (Exemplar Literarum, pp. 34-35.) 

A Declaration of the True Causes is quite rare; frequently confused 
with the Responsio by early bibliographers, it has generally been 
assigned to Parsons. But Walpole admitted that he had “conversed” 
with Verstegen, and named Verstegen as the intermediary between 
Father Garnet and “those who write unto him from beyond the seas. 
It is thought this Verstegen wrote a letter which doth inveigh against 
my |. Treasuror, but I am not sure thereof.” (Unpublished Documents 
Relating to the English Martyrs, pp. 259, 261; cf. Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1591-94, pp. 520, 534.) Walpole included Verstegen in his list 
of authors quoted at the beginning of this article: “I have heard of 
[and seene?] . . . an English pamphlett by Verstegan” (Unpublished 
Documents, p. 263). In the light of what we know or may reasonably 
guess about the authorship of other pamphlets which “inveigh against 


my |. Treasuror,” it is reasonable to accept J. H. Pollen’s note (ibid.) 
identifying Verstegen’s book as A Declaration of the True Causes. 





Mark Twain and the West* 


By Dixon WEcTER 


N° OTHER writer took so active a part in American life in the last 

century as did Samuel Langhorne Clemens, known by the 
most famous pen name in the world, certainly since Voltaire. His 
life makes the careers of literary men in Boston and Concord and 
New York resemble the flowering of talents that blossomed in too 
retired a shade—to borrow a phrase from one of the most clois- 
tered, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mark Twain knew the greatest river 
of the continent as Melville knew the high seas. He saw the epic of 
America, the westward tide at its full, with a vision keener than the 
shallow appraisals of Bret Harte or Joaquin Miller. When in his 
Autobiography Mark Twain recalls after forty years the tragedy of 
an emigrant lad stabbed to death by a drunken comrade, and adds, 
“I saw the red life gush from his breast,” we are reminded of Whit- 
man’s affirmation, “I was there”—with the difference that Walt’s 
immediacy was imaginative, Mark’s actual. Also in old age, Mark 
let fall the mysterious remark that he had once bought a revolver 
and traveled twelve hundred miles with the grim intention of 
killing a man; it is almost certain that he was once, quite briefly, 
in jail. Can we imagine James Russell Lowell anywhere near the 
boiling point of homicide, or Henry Longfellow, however fleet- 
ingly, behind the bars? Here, in Mark Twain—from youth to old 
age—an enormous and turbulent variety of experience was gath- 
ered and compressed. Here was no Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., or 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

In old age his incurably Calvinist mind saw all the events of his 
life, from birth on November 30, 1835, in the village of Florida, 
Missouri, as a chain of causation forged by some power outside his 
will. Like his Connecticut Yankee, Mark was led to reflect upon 
the whole sequence of the race, “a procession of ancestors that 
stretches back a billion years to the Adam-clam or grasshopper or 


*An address delivered at the Huntington Library on Founder’s Day, Febru- 
ary 26, 1945. 
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monkey, from whom our race has been so tediously and osten- 
tatiously and unprofitably developed,” and upon all that had hap- 
pened since birth to him, Sam Clemens, as further links in the pre- 
destined chain. His boyhood in Hannibal, in that halcyon season 
between frontier days and the coming of the Civil War—with the 
woods full of game, dinner-tables groaning with prodigal hospital- 
ity, and the great river thronged with rafts and broadhorns, fast 
packets and gay showboats—was unconsciously the reservoir from 
which he drew those greatest of his books to come, Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn. Even his removal from school, about his 
twelfth year, and his apprenticeship to a printer, proved to be gain 
rather than loss. It delivered him from those cultural stereotypes 
into which the genius of New England, for example, had been 
poured for generations. At the same time it gave him a love of the 
printed page which came, not on the scholar’s bench, but at the 
composing stool. As a journeyman printer he first began to see 
America—New York and Philadelphia, Keokuk and Cincinnati— 
and to try his hand at writing comic squibs and travel letters. 
When in 1857 he persuaded Horace Bixby to teach him “the River,” 
the pilot’s lore of mudbank and flood tide, the channel by day and 
by starlight, young Clemens similarly did not foresee that he was 
laying the keel for another great book, Life on the Mississippi, and 
learning the ways of human nature as well as boats. 

But Fate once more took a hand. Outbreak of the Civil War, 
in the spring of 1861, ended the river traffic between North and 
South. In fact, it ended the golden age of steamboats, because, when 
the war was over, new economic alignments, conquest of the 
Rockies by the transcontinental railroad, and the growing im- 
portance of the Pacific Coast, helped re-route the circulatory sys- 
tem of the nation’s commercial life from a North-South to an East- 
West network. Sam Clemens himself was harbinger of this change. 
With brief enthusiasm he had joined a Confederate militia band, 
savoring the boyish conspiracy of war in its early stages. But, 
lacking discipline, the band broke up in a few weeks. Sam left the 
ranks of the Gray, “and,” as he remarked in later life, “the Con- 
federacy fell.” With qualms about fighting for slavery, Sam read- 
ily yielded to persuasion from his Unionist brother Orion (spelled 
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like the name of the constellation, but, in the Clemens family, never 
called Orion, which they seem to have regarded as a bastardly Irish 
pronunciation). Orion, Sam’s ne’er-do-well senior by ten years, had 
just been appointed Secretary of the Territory of Nevada, but had 
no money with which to pay his transportation. Sam agreed to be 
the Secretary’s secretary—with neither duties nor salary, as subse- 
quently appeared—and also consented to pay both fares, $150 
apiece, by overland stage. This was not the first time that young 
Clemens had thought about the great exodus to the West. Eight 
years before, as a newspaper tyro in 1853, he had culled a report 
from St. Joseph—Missouri gateway to the frontier—about the more 
than ten thousand cattle that had lately crossed the river, “destined 
for California,” in future days to populate her thousand hills. And 
in a still unpublished sketch among the Mark Twain papers, in 
Harvard’s Widener Library, called “Villagers of 1840-43,” the 
writer muses upon the great change that overtook the Hannibal of 
his boyhood, about the middle of the century. “The Californian 
rush for wealth in ’49,” he declares, “introduced the change and 
begot the lust for money which is the rule of life today, and the 
hardness and cynicism which is the spirit of today.” The assertion 
no doubt is exaggerated. Mark T'wain—who also maintained that 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels of chivalry caused the Civil War—could 
never resist sweeping generalizations. But as evidence of the impact 
of the Gold Rush upon a quiet Missouri community, his words are 
not without interest. 

The twenty-day journey of Orion and Sam Clemens, in late July 
and early August, 1861, is best described in Roughing It. They slept 
on mailsacks, bounced around on the floor of the coach; they found 
no decent food outside the Mormon fare of Salt Lake City, and 
they arrived at Carson City so incredibly dirty that the welcoming 
committee silently melted away. But Sam, a born traveler and 
adventurer, was in his element, and again (oblivious of destiny) 
he was garnering rich literary “copy.” Within a few days he ex- 
hausted the scenic possibilities of Carson, then a town of two 
thousand inhabitants, clustered about a plaza with a liberty pole. 
In company with another young emigrant, he set out to see Lake 
Tahoe. Then and later he clung to its official name, Lake Bigler, 
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honoring an early Democratic governor of California, and with 
characteristic violence once denounced Tahoe as “that spoony, 
slobbering, summer-complaint of a name.” But of his early an- 
nouncement in a letter home, in October, 1861, that a “Sam Clemens 
Bay” had been christened in his honor, apparently on the Nevada 
side of the Lake, we hear nothing more. The beauty of the Lake 
itself—‘“‘a noble sheet of blue water lifted six thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and walled in by a rim of snow- 
clad mountains”—lingered forever in his imagination. In Innocents 
Abroad he would praise it above Lake Como. His immediate pur- 
pose, however, was not ecstasy but profit. Sam and his friend staked 
out a timber claim of yellow pine, on its shores, then very care- 
lessly from the embers of their camp-site started a forest fire that 
burned out most of their claim and very nearly roasted them into 
the bargain. The narration of this incident, like so many others in 
Roughing It, shows Mark Twain in the familiar role of greenhorn 
and bungler, the innocent at large, the Sad Sack of the Sierras. It 
is a true formula for comedy, whose variations Mark Twain came 
endlessly to work in all his travel books for thirty years. 
Presently Sam was back in Carson, but his original intent to 
make a three-month stand in the West was forgotten. In the first 
place, the Civil War still raged, and Sam Clemens with his divided 
loyalties and perhaps lethargy preferred to sit it out. At least one 
hundred thousand other settlers of the West, between 1861 and ’65, 
it has been estimated, were moved by the same consideration. 
Secondly, this new country was both fascinating and full of prom- 
ise. To his mother he described it as “fabulously rich in gold, silver, 
copper, lead, coal, iron, quicksilver, marble, granite, chalk, plaster 
of Paris (gypsum), thieves, murderers, desperadoes, ladies, children, 
lawyers, Christians, Indians, Chinamen, Spaniards, gamblers, sharp- 
ers, coyotes, poets, preachers, and jackass rabbits. I overheard a 
gentleman say, the other day, that it was ‘the d—dest country under 
the sun.’—and that comprehensive conception I fully subscribe to.” 
It was a new kind of American frontier, that meant exploitation 
rather than habitation. Its mineral wealth, of course, was the great 
lure. Young Clemens succumbed a few months after his arrival, 
going prospecting to the Humboldt country in the winter of 
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1861-62, then in February of ’62 setting up camp in the Esmeralda 
district. The latter lay on the borders of Nevada (still generally 
called by its homelier name, “Washoe”) and California. The bound- 
ary itself was hotly in dispute that spring, with skirmishes and 
occasional bloodshed, as an April letter from Sam to Orion testi- 
fies; in another message to his brother, Sam requests a commission 
as deputy sheriff, to lend a hand on behalf of their adopted state. 
“The fact of my being in California, and out of [Washoe],” he 
adds blithely, “wouldn’t amount to a d—n with me, in the per- 
formance of my official duties.” His allegiance to the latter state 
did not impair his aesthetic judgment, as between the alkali flats 
and sagebrush of Washoe and such reports as he had of the am- 
brosial Sacramento Valley and the coast. Early in 1862, when his 
ailing sister Pamela had a notion to try the West, Sam wrote firmly: 
“Any of you, or all of you, may live in California, for that is the 
Garden of Eden reproduced—but you shall never live in Nevada.” 

For eight or nine months the gold fever raged in young Clemens’ 
veins. Scraping together all the cash he and his brother could 
muster, he bought “feet” in every ledge that took his fancy, pros- 
pected himself, and several times believed that fortune lay within 
his grasp. In Roughing It he shows himself again and again the dupe 
of destiny, the crisis arriving when he and his friend Higbie make 
a lucky strike, post their ten-day title to the claim, live in a dream 
world of castles on Russian Hill and winter cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean, and then, misunderstanding each other’s intentions, let the 
title expire after both are called out of town. Evidence points to 
exaggeration of the facts, for the sake of the story. The mine itself, 
the Wide West, yielded no such fortune as Mark Twain imagined, 
nor apparently did Higbie play the role here assigned him. But the 
delirium of the anecdote is true enough to those Aurora days. As 
a small bit of pocket mining, hitherto neglected by researchers on 
Mark Twain, it might be mentioned that the records of Mono 
County, California, contain assorted data about the buying and 
selling of mining properties by Sam Clemens in the year 1862. His 
vision of becoming a millionaire by some dazzling stroke never 
forsook him, nor his tenacity in following the gleam long after 
sound judgment should have halted him. The bonanza fever, in- 
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termittent as malaria, made Clemens a lifelong victim of gold bricks, 
quick-profit schemes, and plausible inventions. This trait was 
responsible for those uncreative years which he frittered away, in 
the prime of his powers, at the Pratt & Whitney shops at Hartford 
and in the company of that ingenious typesetting machine, when 
he might have been writing a second Huckleberry Finn; that Mark 
Twain backed James W. Paige, who barely missed inventing the 
linotype, instead of Ottmar Mergenthaler, was financially a far 
greater blunder than any he made in the Esmeralda hills of his 
youth. Even without exposure to the gold craze, Clemens might 
still have been the confidence man’s joy. For, on his mother’s side, 
he was a Lampton, cousin to that Jim Lampton whom he later 
immortalized as Colonel Sellers, in The Gilded Age—Sellers, a New 
World Micawber, who deals in imaginary millions while his family 
dine off turnips and cold water (man’s best diet, he loftily assures 
them), and warm themselves at a stove through whose isinglass 
door flickers the illusory glow of a candle. Knowing Colonel 
Sellers, alias James Lampton, all too well, the reader of Sam Clem- 
ens’ early letters home from Nevada is rather startled to come upon 
the remark: “This is just the country for Cousin Jim to live in. 
I don’t believe it would take him six months to make $100,000 
here, if he had 3,000 dollars to commence with.” Colonel Sellers 
in the gold and silver fields would have been a spectacle for high 
comedy, but certainly no retriever of the family fortunes. 

As for Sam Clemens himself, one more change lay in the offing. 
Seven years later, in a letter among the unpublished Huntington 
Library MSS, he wrote wistfully to a friend about his “foolish life 
made up of apprenticeships. I believe I have been apprentice to 
pretty much everything—& just as I was about to graduate as a 
journeyman I always had to go apprentice to something else.” But 
now, in the summer of 1862, this ex-printer, ex-river pilot, ex- 
soldier, ex-secretary, timber speculator, and unsuccessful miner, 
was about to reach the port for which Destiny long since had 
booked him. In the spring of 1862, he had found time to send occa- 
sional humorous letters, signed “Josh,” to the best newspaper in 
Nevada, one of the best dailies in the West, the Virginia City 
Territorial Enterprise, edited by Joe Goodman. For many years, 
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nobody has seen these pieces, nor the later ones contributed by the 
same author, save as they were copied by other journals, because 
as we are assured by Twain’s biographer Albert Bigelow Paine, 
along with later students like Franklin Walker, DeLancey Fergu- 
son, and Ivan Benson, no file of the Territorial Enterprise between 
1860 and 1865 survives. Lately I have had encouraging reports that 
two complete or fairly complete files are in existence—one in Utah 
and another in Nevada—and there is hope of their becoming acces- 
sible some day to students of Mark Twain. Certainly they would 
increase the canon of Mark Twain’s writings, and considerably illu- 
minate the least-known, most legend-infested phase of his adult life. 
Publication of these “Josh” letters encouraged young Clemens, put- 
ting into his head the idea of self-support by his pen. In certain 
moods of discouragement he had considered giving up the West 
altogether, and going home in the autumn. But, as he wrote his 
sister, upon finding that all “these old care-worn Californians” en- 
tertained similar resolutions, he decided to be original and stick it 
out. “This country suits me, and—it shall suit me, whether or no. . .” 

The means to follow out his resolution came in late July, 1862, 
as an offer from the Enterprise to be one of its local reporters, at 
a salary of twenty-five dollars a week. The wage was not munif- 
icent for those flush times—a little later, to his mother, Clemens 
announced that board, lodging, and washing cost him seventy-five 
dollars a month—but at least it was assured income, not a mirage 
of the gold-fields. In August the young man made his decision, and 
apparently walked most of the long road between Esmeralda and 
Virginia City. In slouch hat, blue woolen shirt, and pantaloons 
stuffed into his boot-tops, carrying a blanket-roll, his red hair and 
tawny beard covered with alkali dust, he appeared one sultry 
August afternoon at the Enterprise office, sank into a chair, and 
remarked wearily to the only editor on call, “My starboard leg 
seems to be unshipped. I’d like about one hundred yards of line; 
I think I am falling to pieces.” Then he added, “I want to see 
Mr. Barstow, or Mr. Goodman. My name is Clemens, and I’ve 
come to write for the paper.” At last, without knowing it, under 
western skies Sam Clemens had found himself. 

From August, 1862 to May, 1864 he remained with the Enter- 
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prise, collecting news that varied from the milk-and-water mildness 
of the school report to the latest homicide. The reputation of 
Virginia City, capital of the Comstock Lode, was deservedly lurid. 
In Roughing It our author reports that the first twenty-six graves 
to be dug in the cemetery were filled by murdered men. One of 
Clemens’ letters home, in April, ’63, breaks off: “P. S. I have just 
heard five pistol shots down street—as such things are in my line, 
I will go and see about it.” A second postscript reports that two 
police officers were shot through the heart by a bad man from 
Jackson County, Missouri. When violence slackened, Clemens was 
not above inventing a little, such as the gruesome story of the 
Empire City Massacre, in which a hypothetical citizen living in a 
nonexistent forest attacked his nine children with an ax, a knife, 
and a club; scalped his wife; cut his own throat, and fell dead in 
front of the Magnolia Saloon. Upon discovering the hoax, some 
readers were no less nettled than they had been, a short time be- 
fore, by Clemens’ report of a petrified man found in the moun- 
tains, frozen in the attitude of thumbing his nose at posterity. 

This was the age of ebullience in Western journalism. A new 
and fabulous land, where no fences and few mores had yet been 
built, demanded a heartier press, more picturesque literature, than 
New York or Philadelphia could furnish. Its pioneers in the main 
were young adventurers. They were apt to be sentimental in some 
moods, such as nostalgia for the old home, for womenfolk and 
children; and cynical in others, notably in appraising the fore- 
ground of their environment and the motives of men. Sentiment 
and cynicism were the opposite turns of a reversible coat. 

In a world largely of men without women—at least women of 
conventional respect—an almost exaggerated stress fell upon the 
double standard. Women were fragile, spiritual, unspeakably pure, 
and, as in the days of chivalry, little tyrants whose lightest whim 
was law; men among themselves were profane, ribald, burly, full 
of horseplay, ever ready for a drink or a hand of poker. Such are 
the virile vices that always flourish in a man’s world, where life itself 
is a stimulus and a gamble, as in the armed forces today. These 
concepts, which Clemens met to some extent in his youth on the 
Mississippi, flourished even more vigorously in the Far West of his 
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green manhood. Their effect in conditioning him can hardly be 
overestimated—in respect to his humor, his outlook upon human 
nature, and his future life as husband and father. Just now they set 
the tone for his career on the Comstock. 

Like other newspapermen, he carefully nurtured feuds with rival 
columnists, pretending to savage enmity while counting them his 
best friends. Clemens and his fellow-humorist on the Enterprise, 
William Wright (known by the pen name Dan De Quille), abused 
and badgered each other in print, while rooming together in per- 
fect harmony, since both loved to smoke late in bed or go out for 
a snack of midnight oysters. When Clemens was sent to Carson 
City, to report legislative proceedings for the Enterprise, he cul- 
tivated the private friendship and the public derision of the Union’s 
political correspondent, Clement T. Rice, whom he christened for 
all time “The Unreliable.” In company with “The Unreliable,” 
Clemens first saw San Francisco in the early summer of ’63—drink- 
ing champagne and claret at the Lick House, watching the surf 
break from the vantage point of the Ocean House, and enjoying 
(as he wrote home) “a sail in the fastest yacht on the Pacific Coast.” 
Meanwhile, his articles began to appear, as originals or reprints, 
in the San Francisco Call, the Bulletin, the Golden Era (a literary 
magazine in newspaper form), the Napa County Reporter, and 
elsewhere. Very quickly he had given up his early pseudonym 
“Josh,” and for a time had been nameless, But in a dispatch to the 
Enterprise from Carson, on February 2, 1863, he first signed him- 
self “Mark Twain,” the riverboatman’s call for two fathoms, which 
meant safe water, always a welcome cry. 

Clemens maintained he had taken it after an eccentric pilot- 
journalist of New Orleans, Captain Isaiah Sellers, relinquished it by 
death. But no contribution in the New Orleans press has ever been 
found under that name; furthermore Sellers’ death occurred a year 
after Clemens adopted his nom de plume. Other humorists had set 
the style: Charles Farrar Browne as Artemus Ward, David Ross 
Locke as Petroleum V. Nasby, and Robert H: Newell as Orpheus 
C. Kerr. Whether original or borrowed, this famous pen name 
served an important purpose. It created an alter ego, a public char- 
acter, which Clemens could foster through the years while doffing 
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it in private as he pleased. It set definable limits to his role of being 
what the age called “a phunny phellow.” A speculative critic might 
guess that his abiding interest in transposed identities, twins, and 
Siamese prodigies reflected a dualism running like a paradox through 
his nature: gullible and skeptical by turns, realistic and sentimental, 
a satirist who gave hostages to the established order, a frontiers- 
man who bowed his neck willingly to Victorian taboos, an idealist 
and democrat who dearly loved the trappings of pomp and wealth. 
Incessantly he contradicted himself on a variety of subjects. His 
was not a single-track mind, but a whole switchyard. The creation 
of two more or less separate identities—Clemens the sensitive, per- 
ceptive friend, Mark Twain the robust and astringent humorist— 
springing from the same trunk of personality, helped to make him 
like those ligatured twins in Pudd’nbead Wilson, Luigi and Angelo, 
“a human philopena.” 

December, 1863, was an important date in young Mark Twain’s 
development, when, at Virginia City, he met the most famous 
humorist of Civil War days, Lincoln’s favorite, Artemus Ward. It 
will be recalled that when a San Francisco theater manager tele- 
graphed Artemus, “What will you take for forty nights in Cali- 
fornia?” he received the answer, “Brandy and water.” The tour 
that followed carried Artemus Ward to Virginia City, where he 
planned to stop for only a lecture or two but remained three weeks, 
largely under the spell of his sudden intimacy wtih Mark Twain, 
Dan De Quille, and Joe Goodman. We hear of all-night dinners 
and drinking parties, when the bill came to more than $200. One 
such party ended at daybreak, under a clear winter’s dawn, with 
Artemus and Mark going roof-walking—stepping from roof to roof 
among the houses that clung to the steep hillsides of Virginia City. 
These were delirious nights and days. Mark had ample opportunity 
to watch a master story-teller in action: his adroit timing, change 
of pace, and dead-pan obliviousness to the point of his own wit. 
Years later, Mark Twain’s piece in 1895, “How to Tell a Story,” 
acknowledges these profitable lessons. Meanwhile, through per- 
sonal advice, Ward encouraged his junior to seek a wider audience 
than the red-shirted miners of Washoe and the nabobs of the Bay? 
Soon that counsel would bear fruit. 
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The year 1864 marked the zenith of Mark Twain’s career on the 
Enterprise and also its extinction. In January he was elected “Gov- 
ernor” of the Third House—in effect, the court jester—of the 
Legislature in Carson City, and made a memorable speech which 
seems to have perished. In May he became embroiled in an ex- 
tremely complicated situation in Virginia City. It involved a flour- 
sack auctioned off for war relief by ladies of the Sanitary Com- 
mission; a playful paragraph written by Mark in the Enterprise, 
suggesting that funds were really going to “a Miscegenation So- 
ciety”; a frosty Mrs. Cutler (whom Mark addressed in a soothing 
letter as “a lady in every sense of the term”); a spirited exchange 
of insults between Mark Twain and James Laird, editor of the 
rival Union, in which the former called the latter “an unmitigated 
liar” and challenged him to a duel; and the hurried exit of Mark 
Twain when someone pointed out that the act of sending a chal- 
lenge had lately become a felony in Nevada. The background of 
the episode is still not too clear, but such details as we have belong 
to opera bouffe. 

The result is well known. Mark Twain shook the alkali dust of 
Washoe from his boots, took sanctuary in San Francisco, and found 
employment with the Morning Call. It was a routine reporter’s 
job—covering the police court, fires, riots, and the town’s six thea- 
tres—with far less idiosyncrasy than had flowered on the Comstock. 
But there were compensations. Mark relished life at the Occidental 
Hotel, calling it “Heaven on the half shell,” and also the company 
of those bright spirits who now were transferring their luster from 
The Golden Era to its new competitor The Californian (“the best 
weekly literary paper in the United States—and I suppose I ought 
to know,” Mark wrote his family in Missouri). In these circles he 
met Bret Harte, Prentice Mulford, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Orpheus C. Kerr, and others. He also savored life in the West’s 
metropolis—then numbering 130,000 inhabitants, as he writes home, 
not counting the Chinese. But Mark, the instinctive champion of 
underdogs against bullies, was disposed to count the Chinese. When 
he saw them pelted through the streets by the Irish, in particular, 
and exploited in the building of a civilization that denied them its 
securities, his sense of fair play was roused. “No Californian gentle- 
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man or lady ever abuses or oppresses a Chinaman,” he wrote, “un- 
der any circumstances, an explanation that seems to be much needed 
in the East.” In 1870, in an imitation of Goldsmith’s Chinese let- 
ters, Mark would portray with brilliant irony the pilgrimage of a 
trustful Chinaman to the Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave. On other common issues of race prejudice, Mark Twain 
looked upon the Jew with unqualified admiration, and with the 
passing years became so strong a champion of the Negro that his 
wife once suggested as a mollifying rule to her husband, “Consider 
everybody colored till he is proved white.” Twain’s friend William 
Dean Howells shrewdly observed that, as time went on, Clemens 
the Southwesterner was prone to lose his Southern but cleave to his 
Western heritage, finding his true affinities with the broader de- 
mocracy of the frontier. In this aspect of Mark Twain’s education, 
the long sojourn in Nevada and California—his first extended ab- 
sence from the Mississippi Valley of his birth—undoubtedly was 
potent. 

Life in early California enchanted him. This was a time when to 
be young was very heaven. Its air was heady and exhilarating. In 
later years he wrote: “It was a splendid population—for all the 
slow, sleepy, sluggish-brained sloths staid at home—you never find 
that sort of people among pioneers—you cannot build pioneers out 
of that sort of material. It was the population that gave to Cali- 
fornia a name for getting up astounding enterprises and rushing 
them through with a magnificent dash and daring and a reckless- 
ness of cost or consequences, which bears unto this day—and when 
she projects a new surprise, the grave world smiles as usual, and 
says ‘Well, that is California all over.’ ” 

Mark Twain early and late showed an uncommon gift of indis- 
cretion. Before the end of this year, 1864, he once more found a 
change of climate salubrious. In dispatches to his old paper, the 
Enterprise, he had assailed the municipal skullduggery and police 
corruption of San Francisco. His famous joke of borrowing a cab- 
bage leaf from a vegetable vendor, and gently fanning a policeman 
asleep on his beat, while a crowd collected, was merely the prelude 
to vigorous attacks upon indolence, slackness, inefficiency, and 
graft. The Chief of Police, Martin G. Burke, in retaliation made 
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things so hot for his critic that Mark thought it best to leave town 
and accept an invitation from his mining friend Jim Gillis to spend 
a few quiet weeks in his cabin in the Tuolumne hills, in the Mother 
Lode country. Through December and January, Mark browsed in 
Jim’s library; heard some new stories from Jim, a master raconteur, 
about the jaybird and the acorn and the wonderful cat Tom Quartz 
(which he later used); and tried a spell of pocket-mining over at 
Angel’s Camp. For the first time, Mark began regularly to keep a 
notebook. Its entries for a few days in late January mirror the 
boredom of bad weather and worse food and coffee at the French- 
man’s Restaurant at Angel’s: 


Jan. 23. Rainy, stormy, beans and dish-water, for breakfast at the 
Frenchman’s; dish-water and beans for dinner, and both articles warmed 
over for supper. 

24th. Rained all day—meals as before. 

25th. Same as above. 

26th. Rain, beans and dish-water—beefsteak, for a change—no use, 
couldn’t bite it. 

27th. Same old diet—same old weather .. . 

28th. Rain and wind all day and all night. Chili-beans and dish- 
water three times today as usual and some kind of ‘slum’ which the 
Frenchman called ‘hash.’ Hash be damned! 

29th. The old, old thing. We shall have to stand the weather, but 
as J[im] says we won’t stand the dish-water and beans any longer, 
by God. 


With this resolution they moved to “the new hotel” and fared a 
little better, but with morbid fascination kept returning now and 
then to the Frenchman’s beans and dish-water. One of the next 
entries in the notebook is more important. It is the plot of a folk 
yarn, which had been published in the West, in the Sonora Herald 
in 1853, and in other places, but which Mark somehow had missed 
until he heard it one day from the lips of “solemn, fat-witted” Ben 
Coon, a garrulous ex-river pilot prospecting at Angel’s. The entry 
in Mark’s notebook runs: “Coleman with his jumping frog—bet a 
stranger $50.—stranger had no frog and C. got him one:—In the 
meantime stranger filled C’s frog full of shot and he couldn’t jump. 
The stranger’s frog won.” Charmed most of all with the gravity of 
Coon’s manner, and his long-windedness, Mark Twain soon wrote 
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the anecdote in full, adding a richer sense of human value than the 
tale had ever had before. 

When he felt it safe to return to San Francisco, in late February, 
Mark found old letters from Artemus Ward inviting him to con- 
tribute a piece to Ward’s new book. Mark Twain sent him the 
Frog story, which arrived too late for the book but was passed on 
to the editor of the New York Saturday Press, who finally printed 
it in November, ’65. Its drollery took the public fancy, and within 
a few weeks the nation was chuckling over simple Jim Smiley and 
his frog Dan’l. For the first time, hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans saw the signature “Mark Twain,” a new trademark in the field 
of humor. In a letter home, the author grumbled about the irony 
of riding high on “a villainous backwoods sketch,” but already he 
was tasting that sense of popularity which soon came to be the 
elixir of his life. However, financially it brought him no profit, 
since he held no copyright, on either the anecdote or the book that 
later bore its name. In an unpublished letter in the Huntington 
Library to Mrs. Fairbanks, Mark writes in 1871: “I bought my 
‘Jumping Frog’ copyright back again from Webb. Am going to 
melt up the plates. I gave him his indebtedness ($600), & $800 cash 
beside, for his share of the copyright & right of publication. Think 
of purchasing one’s own property after never having received one 
cent from the publication!” 

In these months after his return from Jackass Hill, Mark Twain 
supported himself by writing potboilers for the press. After the 
sharp earthquake that rocked San Francisco, on October 8, 1865, 
opened a rift in the streets, and caved in several buildings, Mark 
with a jester’s impunity compiled an “Earthquake Almanac” for 
the Golden Era, showing the progress from “mild, balmy earth- 
quakes” to this ominous forecast: 


Nov. 6—Prepare to shed the mortal coil. 
Nov. 7—Shed. 


He also investigated the vogue of spiritism and table-rapping, the 
habit of alcoholic visiting on New Year’s Day, and the over- 
abundance of bootblacks in Sacramento. Undoubtedly his reputa- 
tion was growing, paced only by that of Bret Harte, who rang 
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the changes on sentiment rather than comedy. For a time, Harte 
and Twain were good friends, and Twain has left on record his 
gratitude to Harte for refining his literary standards, though actual 
evidence of this debt is meager indeed. As a matter of fact, Mark 
Twain gave innumerable people credit for trying to civilize him. 
Harte was the literary meteor of a season, who burned himself out 
early. In both the West and the East he left a wake of personal un- 
popularity such as few other American writers have ever achieved— 
chiefly through his habit. of. borrowing money, and then turning 
against the luckless friend who had given it. Although Harte and 
Twain kept up a speaking acquaintance as late as 1877, when their 
play about “the Heathen Chinee,” Ab Sin, was staged, that col- 
laboration proved to be the last straw. After criticizing the furniture 
in their Hartford home and almost insulting Mark’s wife, Bret 
Harte never darkened their door again. Forever after, Mark Twain 
in private spoke of Bret Harte wtih that eloquence of purple 
language, edged with brimstone and illuminated by the lightning 
of blasphemy, which he had mastered long ago on the Mississippi. 

In March, 1866, Mark Twain took a new assignment, a commis- 
sion from the Sacramento Union to visit Hawaii (the Sandwich 
Islands) and write a series of travel letters. The later chapters of 
Roughing It, and the original letters from the Union files which 
G. Ezra Dane collected in book form seven years ago, tell us all 
we need to know about this trip. Mark loved to see new places and 
people, and from youth to old age showed his skill in writing 
travelogues—although they were never his greatest writings, and 
at this stage of development are badly marred by slapstick, and a 
primitive delight in the humor of offensive smells and shipboard 
nausea. This was one of the symptoms that Livy, his wife-to-be, 
sought most earnestly to cure. For a short time, Mark in the Sand- 
wich Islands surrendered himself to the lotus-eating that seemed 
so welcome a relief after the competitive fury of the gold rush. 
“No careworn or eager, anxious faces in the land of happy con- 
tentment,” he wrote in his Notebook. “God, what a contrast with 
California and Washoe.” 

For a short time after his return to San Francisco in August, the 
doldrums possessed him, one of those black moods that almost 
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inexplicably visited this sensitive man throughout life; he darkly 
hinted that only a trigger’s breadth saved him from suicide. A touch 
of melodrama may have entered here. Certainly within a few weeks 
he had resumed his place in the Bohemian life of San Francisco, and 
with encouragement from his friend Colonel McComb, editor of 
the Alta California, hired the Academy of Music hall for a lecture 
on the Sandwich Islands. His handbill closed with the famous line, 
“Doors open at seven-thirty. The trouble will begin at eight.” 
Mastering a rush of stage-fright, he discovered in the initial ten 
minutes of his first real public appearance that the instant response 
stimulated and steadied him more than anything that had ever hap- 
pened before. The claque which he had nervously planted here and 
there in the house found itself overborne by the thunder of applause 
and laughter. All California and Nevada demanded to hear Mark 
Twain, billed as “the wild humorist of the Pacific Slope.” He talked 
about the Sandwich Islands in Sacramento, Marysville, Grass Val- 
ley, Red Dog, You Bet, Virginia, Carson, Silver City, Dayton, and 
Washoe. “Then,” as he wrote his mother, “I am bound for New 
York—lecture on the steamer, maybe.” Almost instinctively, as a 
friend remarked, Twain learned “all the stops of that simple in- 
strument, man.” Now, and through the years to come, the lectur- 
er’s effect upon the writer was great. Increasingly he came to write 
by ear, testing his books by reading aloud, and making the expanded 
anecdote or incident the unit of his literary composition. At times, 
of course, without benefit of his infectious personal charm, that 
mane of fiery hair and hawk-like nose, the gestures of an artist’s 
hands, and the inflections of his irresistible drawl, a reader of Mark 
Twain missed qualities which on the platform redeemed humor of 
a perishable sort. 

Before sailing to New York, via the Isthmus of Panama, Mark 
Twain gave a farewell lecture in San Francisco, in which he 
thanked the city for its hospitable treatment, called California “my 
new home,” and, as a pioneer booster, foretold for her “the dawn 
of a radiant future,” with the China Mail Line in operation and 
imminent completion of the Pacific Railroad. “California,” he ex- 
claimed, “is the Crown Princess of the new dispensation! She stands 
in the centre of the grand highway of the nations. . . . Has any 
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other State so brilliant a future? . . . your deserted hills and valleys 
shall yield bread and wine for unnumbered thousands; railroads 
shall be spread hither and thither and carry the invigorating blood 
of commerce to regions that are languishing now; mills and work- 
shops, yea, and factories, shall spring up everywhere.” It was an 
apocalyptic vision. 

He did not know it, but this was Mark’s farewell as a resident of 
California, although for several years to come Mark Twain con- 
tinued to regard himself as a Californian, a roving reporter whose 
home base was the land where he had discovered his vocation and 
gained his fame. It was under contract to write for the Alta Cali- 
fornia that he set sail on the “Quaker City” in i867 to visit the 
Mediterranean and the Holy Land, as an innocent abroad. This 
trip gave him an international stature—let it be remembered, by the 
way, that he headed a committee of the Innocents to present an 
Address to the Czar at Yalta, pledging the friendship of America 
with Russia, and thus tied himself to the future train of history 
perhaps even more than by inventing the phrase “the new deal” in 
The Connecticut Yankee. Also on this trip he traveled with the 
brother of his future wife, and upon seeing a miniature of her face 
decided then and there that she was the girl for him. Thus is forged 
the great chain of predestination, link by link. After returning to 
the States, Mark Twain aspired early in 1868 to the postmastership 
of San Francisco, but it is probably just as well that nothing came 
of his politicking. Later that year, when spring arrived, he returned 
to California for the last time. In an unpublished Huntington 
Library letter to “Mother” Fairbanks, his new friend of the “Quaker 
City” cruise, Mark wrote from New York, on March 10, 1868: 
“A day or two ago I found out that the Alta people meant to 
publish my letters in book form in San Francisco—also that they 
refuse to let me use them in my book . . . Consequently I have 
packed my trunk this afternoon, & sail for California tomorrow . . . 
I am so glad of an excuse to go to sea again. . . . If the Alta’s book 
were to come out, with those wretched, slangy letters unrevised, 
I should be utterly ruined.” The dominion of taste, and of feminine 
censorship, was already remoulding the wild humorist of the Pacific 
Slope. It is pleasant to know that upon reaching San Francisco, 
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Mark found that western editors were more generous than he had 
supposed. They freely turned over the copyright to him, and did 
everything possible to speed publication of Innocents Abroad, based 
upon the articles they controlled. Mark decided to finish the book 
before starting back, meanwhile embarking on another lecture tour, 
a royal progress among his old friends of California and Nevada. 

Apparently he kept no journal, and wrote letters to few people, 
during these three last months in the West. But several long and 
excellent letters to Mrs. Fairbanks, among the Huntington MSS, 
are the best account of this sojourn. With simple delight at his 
popularity, he tells how on the steamboat trip up to Sacramento 
“they gave me the bridal chamber as usual—(a ghastly sarcasm on 
my lonely state, but intended as a compliment) but I knew so many 
people on board that I staid up to talk.” He traveled by six-horse 
sleigh up to Donner Lake, and by mail coach, railway, and stage- 
coach to his old haunts at Virginia City; then back to San Fran- 
cisco, where he was invited out so often as hardly to need a hotel 
room. One local minister, taking exception to some lighthearted 
remark of the humorist about the Holy Land, blasted him from the 
pulpit as “this son of the Devil, Mark Twain.” At which the victim 
comments: “If I only get time to write the article I have in my 
head, I will make that parson climb a tree. Don’t you distress your- 
self. It is only the small-fry ministers who assail me. All those of 
high rank & real influence I visit, dine & swap lies with, just the 
same as ever.” At other times he wonders whether the applause 
he receives at lectures is not so much a tribute to his powers as to 
the warm generosity of the West, where “I am right among 
personal friends . . . I am satisfied [the lecture] would be pretty 
roughly criticized in an eastern town.” On July 2, 1868, he gave 
his last lecture in California, advertised by a characteristic hand- 
bill in which the Chief of Police was quoted as urging, “You had 
better go.” Four days later he was on shipboard, bound out of the 
Golden Gate, with his first important book completed, and eager 
thoughts of renewing his acquaintance with Miss Olivia Longdon 
of Elmira. Courtship and marriage, family cares and publishing ties, 
new friendships and the insistent call of Europe, henceforth would 
turn his face eastward rather than to the West, although a stream 
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of books and stories through the years would testify that his adven- 
turous days in Washoe and around the Bay were no more forgotten 
than was his golden boyhood in Hannibal. The West, where he 
had been disappointed in the search for gold, had helped him to a 
much more important discovery, the lucky strike of his genius as 
writer and lecturer. It also made him a much stronger spokesman 
for frontier democracy than he would likely have become elsewhere. 

The future held much in store for him: lighthearted books like 
Roughing It, gay satires like The Gilded Age, masterpieces of 
mingled laughter and irony like Huckleberry Finn and The Con- 
necticut Yankee, medieval tours de force that he overvalued like 
The Prince and the Pauper and Joan of Arc, collections of farces 
sometimes as embarrassingly bad as The American Claimant, and 
one epilogue of heartbreak and disillusion, The Mysterious Stranger, 
along with a handful of tragic unfinished stories from his latter 
years. For Mark Twain’s great creative genius failed before his life 
was done—that energy which he freely spent and squandered, when 
he had it, with the recklessness of the old West. Indeed Mark 
Twain the artist was always a kind of pocket miner, stumbling like 
fortune’s darling upon native ore of incredible richness and exploit- 
ing it with effortless enthusiasm—but often gleefully mistaking 
fool’s gold for the genuine article, or lavishing his strength upon 
historical diggings long since played out. If latterly he seemed to 
deny the role under which the West first hailed and loved him, as 
America’s great comic spirit, the key can be found in his own words 
in his last travel book: “Everything human is pathetic. The secret 
source of Humor is not joy but sorrow. There is no humor in 
heaven.” 
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William Byrd I and the Slave Trade 


peer Byrp I, one of the great planters of colonial Virginia, 
owed his prosperity to his shrewdness in trade. During the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, in addition to an extensive 
traffic with the Indians, he was a heavy importer of rum and slaves, 
which he sold at a handsome profit to his fellow planters. During 
most of this period, he bought slaves through his agents in London, 
the merchant house of Perry and Lane; but when an act of Par- 
liament in 1697? restricted the monopoly of the Royal African Com- 
pany and permitted private dealers to employ their own ships in the 
slave trade, subject to a license from the English company, Byrd 
jumped at the chance to increase his profits by importing Negroes 
in his own vessels directly from the coast of Africa. 

Byrd had partners in his slaving ventures, but he seems to have 
been the principal owner of at least one ship, the “William and 
Jane,” which was captured by a French privateer flying an English 
flag off the coast of West Africa on March 1, 1699. As a result of 
that seizure, and Byrd’s complaints to the English government, we 
have a fairly detailed account of an episode which throws light 
on his slave-trading activities. The document is preserved by the 
Huntington Library in a little notebook® kept by William Byrd II, 
in which he copied several official memorials presented to the 
Board of Trade and other authorities, between the years 1697 and 

1More detailed information about the commercial activities of the Byrds may 
be found in Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marino, 
1940), Ppp. 312-47, especially pp. 314-16. 

Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1927), p. 24; and James 
Curtis Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 1902), p. 10. 

8The notebook (Huntington Manuscript, BR 744) came in the collection made 
by the late Robert A. Brock. The portion of the notebook printed here has been 
transcribed literally except for the reduction of superior letters and the expansion 
of contractions. To prevent misreading, a few changes in the original punctuation 
have been made, and a few lower-case letters have been changed to capitals at 


the beginning of sentences. I am indebted to Mrs. Marion Tinling for help in 
deciphering and transcribing Byrd’s handwriting. 
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1702, during one of his periods of residence in London. A part of 
this time young Byrd was agent for the colony of Virginia. 

The privateer which seized the “William and Jane” took the 
vessel into a French port and sold it as a legitimate prize, though 
at the moment England and France were at peace. The French 
contended that Byrd’s ship had been trading illegally at Portudal, 
a slave port between Goree and Joal, just south of Cape Verde. 
When the owners protested through the English ambassador to 
France, the French Senegal Company replied that the “William 
and Jane” had been lawfully confiscated because it had violated 
that company’s proprietary rights to the slave trade between Cape 
Verde and the mouth of the River Gambo. These rights had been 
granted by the King of Russique, Portudal, and Joal, the Senegal 
Company insisted, after the Dutch, by the Treaty of Nijmegen in 
1678, had ceded Goree to the French.‘ 

Byrd’s petition, addressed to the King on June 13, 1700, was 
referred by the Privy Council to the Board of Trade for an 
opinion.’ On June 28 that body reported to the Privy Council that 
the petition raised an important issue, “not only to the persons con- 
cerned, but in general to the trade of England in Africa.”* The 
Board of Trade pointed out that Byrd’s ship was within its rights 
in trading on the coast where it was captured, that the Royal Afri- 
can Company had customarily traded at both Portudal and Joal, 
and that on two previous occasions when French privateers had 
taken English ships at Portudal, the French government had or- 
dered their release and restitution made to the owners. The Board 
of Trade also observed that the “coast of Africa supplies great 
numbers of Negroes for your Majesty’s Plantations, and especially 
of that sort which are most fitting for your Majesty’s Colony of 
Virginia.” In negotiations previously conducted between the French 
and English governments, the French had admitted England’s rights 
to trade on this coast and had collaborated in a mutual plan to 

‘For a brief discussion of the jurisdictions of the slave-trading companies of the 


maritime powers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, see H. A. Wyndham, 
The Atlantic and Slavery (London, 1935), especially pp. 34-58. 


5Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America and West Indies, 1700, No. 543, 
PP- 338-39. 
8Ibid., No. 601, pp. 386-87. 
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exclude the Dutch from competition. In consideration of all these 
facts, the Board of Trade prayed “that your Majesty may be gra- 
ciously pleased to insist upon the restitution of the said ship and 
damages, and to give such orders as your Majesty shall think fit to 
prevent the like violence on your Majesty’s subjects for the time 
to come.” Records now accessible do not reveal the outcome of this 
recommendation by the Board of Trade.’ 

Byrd’s petition was evidently drawn up by the younger William 
Byrd, who had received his legal training at the Middle Temple. 
It is a well constructed piece of reasoning and shows a sound 
knowledge of the rights which Englishmen then claimed in the 
African slave trade. Byrd shrewdly emphasized the bad precedent 
that this seizure would establish and the danger to future English 
trade in that area. He could not forbear an appeal to English preju- 
dice against the French by concluding that the affair “highly Con- 
cerns the Interest of England that Justice be done in this matter, 
lest the French which are the most encrouching People in the 
world Draw into president the unjustest action that ever was Com- 
mitted.” This was strong language, but it effectively persuaded the 
Board of Trade of the seriousness of the issues. 

The petition, the French Senegal Company’s attempt to justify 
the seizure, and Byrd’s answer to the Company’s arguments are 
printed below. 


Louis B. Wricut 


MR BYRDS PETITION TO THE KING CONCERNING THE 
SHIP WILLIAM AND JANE ANNO 1700. 


To the Kings most Excellent Majesty in Council. The Humble 
Petition of William Byrd Esquire and others. Sheweth. 

That Whereas on the first day of March 1698/9, The William and 
Jane a ship belonging to your Petitioners was pursueing a lawfull Trade 
at Portudal, on the Coast of Affrica, and haveing all the Powers and 
Qualifications necessary for such a Voyage from the Affrican Com- 


"Professor Godfrey Davies has called my attention to a record of diplomatic 
correspondence concerning the “William and Jane” when the first protest was 
made by the English ambassador in 1699, preserved in the papers of Matthew 
Prior, acting ambassador during a part of this time. See Hist. MSS Comm., Calen- 
dar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath Preserved at Longleat, Wiltshire, 
Vol. Ill (Prior Papers) (London, 1908), pp. 381, 383, 386, 389, 398. 
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pany, was contrary to the Law of Nations attaqu’d by a Pyrate, that 
came under English Coulours, and fir’d in a broad-side, and by that 
means murder’d one of your Majestys Subjects, and wounded several 
others, and at last seiz’d and carry’d away into France the said ship and 
her Cargo as Prize, under the Pretence of being found tradeing within 
their Propriety. Upon the news of this Misfortune, your Petitioners 
addresst themselves to Your Majesty in Council, and your Majesty 
was graciously pleas’d to give Directions to the Lord Manchester Your 
Embassador Extraordinary, at the Court of France, to demand that the 
said ship might be releas’d, and full satisfaction made for Damages. 
But notwithstanding his Excellencys repeated demand in Your Majestys 
name, and full proofe given of the Justice of our cause, The French 
Court have proceeded to justify an act of Pyracy, and to condemn 
the said ship against all manner of Law and Justice. For Your Petition- 
ers can make appear beyond all Controversy, that Your Majestys sub- 
jects have an undoubted Right to trade on that part of the Coast, and 
is able fully to confute the Reasons given by the French for that unjust 
Sentence, as well as the Pretensions they set up, of excludeing Your 
Majestys subjects from this Profitable Trade, Which being of so great 
Consequence to the Commerce of Your Majestys Kingdom of England, 
as well as to the advantage of Your Plantations. 

Your Petitioners humbly pray, that your Majesty will please to 
direct, that this matter may be strictly enquir’d into, And if it shall 
appear, that your subjects have a Right to this Trade, then Your 
Petitioners implore, that Your Majesty will vouchsafe to renew Your 
Directions to Your Ambassadour, to demand, that Reparation be made 
to Your Petitioners for their present Damages, and that order be given 
to prevent the Like outrages upon any of Your Majestys Subjects for 
the future. 

And Your Petitioners shall ever pray. 


REASONS OF THE SINEGAL COMPANY FOR CONFISCATING 
THE SHIP WILLIAM AND JANE TRADEING FOR NEGROES 
AT PORTUDALL, 


That the Companys Settlement from Cape Verde as far as the River 
of Gambo, depends not on bare Treatys of Commerce, but upon 
propriety that was granted to it by the King of Russique, Portudal, 
and Joal: after the Conquest of the Island of Goree from the Dutch, 
and their yeilding it up to the French by the oo of Nimeguen: 
those Princes being attaqu’d by the Sieur Du Casse, for haveing Con- 
trary to good faith and their own promise, ill treated and plundred 
the Companys Settlements, within the Dependances of Goree, did agree 
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that the propriety of the Coast for 30 leagues in length, and 6 in 
Bredth, shou’d remain in the Company: and that their Factors shou’d 
onely be permitted to traffique there exclusive of the Dutch, and all 
other Nations. That these Treatys have bin since confirmed by Letters 
Patents bearing Date 1681, which declare, that the Sinegal Company 
thereby establisht, shoud enjoy all Lands appertaining to the former 
Company, either by Vertue of the Kings grant, or by treatys made, 
with the Negro-Princes, or by Title of Conquest, as well upon the 
Coast of Sinegal as that of the main Land, together with the Six Leagues 
into the Country, from Cape Verde down as far as the River of Gambo. 

That as often as the said Company has bin disturbed by the Trade 
of Interlopers, and theyve bin able to take such Interlopers, they have 
bin Condemn’d, as appears by the severall orders of the Council of the 
13 of December 1683 of the 20 of February 1684, and of the 12 of 
Aprill 1685 which declar’d as lawfull prize one Ship belonging to the 
Dutch, one to the Portugueze, and another to Brandenburg, the last 
of which was taken under the English fort in the River of Gambo. 

That the first of those orders of Council, as well as the Letters 
Patents of 1696, dos except the Settlements of the English on the 
River Gambo, for those his Majesty Declares he has no intent to 
prejudice, which is a Certain proofe that they had no right to trade 
any where else upon that Coast. If they had it wou’d have bin just, to 
make the same exception: and besides tis matter of Fact, that the 
English never had any Establishment at Portudal before it was Con- 
querd from the Dutch in the Year 1677, nor before the treaty of Nime- 
guen in the Year following. 

That to the present case the Captain of the Ship we have taken: had 
no permission from the Parliament nor Licence from the Affrican 
Company to Trade at Portudal, but onely a Liberty to Traffique in 
Guinea as is Evident from her clearings at the Custome house, to 
which the owners had added Gambo, But all these places are different 
from that where this Vessel ventur’d to traffique. 


REPLY TO THE REASONS OFFERD BY THE FRENCH SENE- 
GAL COMPANY, FOR CONDEMNING THE ENGLISH SHIP 
WILLIAM AND JANE WHICH THEY TOOK UPON THE 
COAST OF PORTUDAL. 


The Senegal company have put themselves to a great deal of trouble, 
to Justify an injust action by very frivolous Reasons. They have Ven- 
tur’d to Seize a Ship belonging to the Subjects of the King of great 
Brittain, that was pursueing a Lawfull Trade, in a Country where the 
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English have always us’d to traffique, as often as they found occasion, 
and whenever their right of Tradeing there, has been call’d in question, 
the Controversy has ever been Decided in their favour, and often this 
point was settled, not onely by a long usage, but by the Confession of 
the French themselves, (as shall appear hereafter) they found it ex- 
treamly for their Interest, to take the Ship now in dispute, and then 
justify’d it by idle pretensions to a Propriety. But nothing can be more 
evident than that this Pretence is utterly groundless for the following 
Reasons. 

The Negro Princes do positively Deny, they ever granted such 
Propriety; they are now, and ever have been in actual possession of all 
the Coast, which the French pretend to, and if the French have had 
a Factory there, the English have had the same, which is nothing but 
a permission to trade and no Propriety. The French never exerciz’d 
any acts of Dominion in those Parts, but instead of haveing any right 
to the Continent, they have always paid, and do still pay an annual 
Tribute to the King of Portudal, in acknowledgment of his Title to the 
Island of Goree. The English have frequently traffiqu’d thither without 
any opposition, which the French wou’d never have permited, if the 
sole right had been in them, exclusive of other Nations; and in abun- 
dance of Instances of our trading on the Coast of Portudal, the French 
never offer’d to give us any molestation but onely twice, which hap- 
pen’d in the Years 1680, and 1681, when they upon this very pretence 
Seiz’d two English Vessels, and carry’d ’em to the Island of Goree. 

But upon Complaint made, they were forth with releas’d, and full 
Satisfaction made for the Damages they sustain’d; now it is not to be 
suppos’d, but if they had had any Propriety, they wou’d have made 
use of that precious occasion of asserting it, but instead of that, the 
release of the Ships was a Confession upon record, that they had no 
right to seize them, and consequently no Propriety of the Coast where 
they were taken, and if they had not a good Title then, they can by 
their own account have none now, because the right they pretend did, 
as they say themselves, accrew in the Year 1678, which was long be- 
fore that time, so that tis plain from all Circumstances, that they have 
not so much as the appearance of a Propriety. 

Then as to his most Christian Majestys Letters Patents bearing Date 
1681, they were onely in Confirmation of the former right and cou’d 
by no means create a new one; for they do no more then transfer and 
confirm the right of the former Company to the new one, So that if 
the former had no Propriety, the latter cant have any, for which reason 
the grant they boast of by these Letters Patents is nothing to the 
Purpose, but must stand or fall with the former. 

What they alledge, that they have constantly confiscated all such 
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Interlopers, as they have been able to seize, it is untrue in fact, for the 
English did always Dureing the whole course of their trade on that 
Coast, (except in time of War, and in the two Instances above men- 
tion’d) maintain a freindly intercourse with the french, and never 
received any Disturbance from them; and before the late war, the 
English and french had both of ’em factorys establisht at Portudal, 
and then no body ever heard of any Dispute about Propriety, and yett 
that was since their pretended acquisition of it. 

And then as to their Confiscateing the Dutch, Portugeze and Bran- 
denburg ships, that dos not in the least Concern the English, or over- 
throw the right they have to trade upon that Coast which the French 
acknowledged by the Restitution of the 2 ships above mentiond. 

As to what they urge, that the Letters Patents and one of the orders 
of Council doe except the English settlements on the River Gambo 
out of the French Jurisdiction; and as to the Poor Conclusion they 
Draw from thence that if the English had any right to trade at Por- 
tudal, it wou’d have been mention’d in the exception, this is so infirm 
an argument that it proves nothing but that they want a better, For 
neither the King nor the Council cou’d grant to the Company what 
was not in their power to grant, and Consequently their excepting 
the English, or not excepting them, can be of no importance in this 
argument. 

And then as to what they affirm, that before the year 1677, the 
English had no establishment in those parts, they are notoriously wrong 
in their account for the English had a factory settled at Portudal, at 
the same time with the Dutch, near Tenn years before the treaty of 
Nimmeguen, which shows we had the same right of trade in the time 
of the Dutch, and for that reason, at their yeilding up Goree to the 
French, they cou’d not give away the rights and Priviledges the English 
had to traffique on that Coast. 

And then as to the last part of their answer, that the Captain of 
the William and Jane had no permission from the Parliament nor 
Licence from the affrican Company to trade at Portudal, that likewise 
is a willfull mistake, for the Senegal Company were in possession of 
the papers, by which he was Qualify’d to traffique on the Coast of 
affrica, any where between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good Hope. 

But supposing the Captain had not been authoriz’d which he really 
was We humbly Conceive that the French wou’d be too officious, if 
they shoud take upon them, to punish transgressions Committed by the 
English, against the English Affrican Company. But another Reason to 
induce us to beleive, that the French Company have no Propriety and 
which they dont think fitt to answer, is the Pyratical manner in which 
they seiz’d the ship in Question. 
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They came under English Coulours, and with all the appearances of 
freindship, and fir’d in a Broad-Side upon us, which is a Practice us’d 
by none but Pyrates, and Directly against the Law of Nations. And 
after this manner they kill’d one of our men, and wounded several 
others. If they had had any Propriety they had force enough on that 
Coast to have maintain’d it openly, but they had no manner of Right, 
and therefore no wonder they are obliged to assert it with such lame 
Reasons. Nay they were so far from claiming any Propriety even after 
they had taken this ship, that the French Captain General was heard 
to say, that he knew very well that upon complaint the Senegal Com- 
pany wou’d be oblig’d to make restitution of the ship, but however 
at that time twas necessary in point of Interest to take her, because tho’ 
she shou’d afterward be releast, yet the Company wou’d be consider- 
able gainers by the bargain, for it seems at this very time they had 
three ships upon the Coast of Portudal, which they were endeavouring 
to load with Negroes, But they Dispair’d of doing this, while the 
English were there, because they stood upon much better terms with 
the Negro Princes then the French. The English at that very time had 
a factory there; and have still, but the French had none, neither were 
they so much as permitted to go on Shoar; and nothing less than this 
unjust Stratagem was thought necessary, to be put in practice, to estab- 
lish their own and destroy the English Interest; for they concluded, 
that such a proceeding as this, wou’d possess those Princes with an 
opinion that the English had no right to trade there, which wou’d be 
a means to make the Kings submitt to any hard terms the French shou’d 
put upon them. This is the truth of the matter and the Captain and 
several of the men are ready to make oath, that these things were talkt 
of among the French themselves. 

Thus it appears most evidently that the French Senegal Company 
have no manner of Propriety of the Coast of Portudal, which may be 
demonstrated from Constant Practice, from the Declaration of the 
Negro Princes, from the Confession of the French themselves, both by 
what the Captain Generall was heard to say at Goree, and by their 
releaseing the two ships they took upon the same Pretentions of Pro- 
priety; by their Pyratical manner of seizing the English ship in time 
of Peace; and by the frivolous reasons they offer in their own Justi- 
fication. :; 

And in truth the English are nearly concernd to insist upon a Point 
that so nearly concerns both the Right and Interest of the British na- 
tion. For tis [not] only the value of this ship and Cargo that is to be 
considered which was very great: but the most beneficial part of the 
Negro Trade, and the main profit of the Assiento-Contract will be 
given up if the French be sufferd to carry this Pretension to the appar- 
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ent Prejudice of Great Britain. For if they shou’d get the better in 
the present instance, it will be a President on record for ever against 
the English, and will serve to Justify all the Seizures they shall make 
upon them in those parts for the future, upon which it will follow 
that We shall be excluded from purchaseing Negros in that part of the 
Coast where they are Cheaper than in other places; and the French 
will be put in Sole Possession of it, who when they come to be masters 
there without Competitor, will Probably in a little time grow Power- 
full enough to endanger our Settlements on the River Gambo and then 
the Assiento treaty will be of little advantage. Our Plantations will also 
Suffer by the necessity of Paying Dearer for Negros than they may 
have them for at this place, and the French Colonys will flourish and 
improve by a Cheap and plentifull Supply of Servants which at present 
is the greatest want they have in America. So that it highly Concerns 
the Interest of England that Justice be done in this matter, lest the 
French which are the most encrouching People in the world Draw into 
president the unjustest action that ever was Committed. 

W Byrd. 





A New Edition of Swift’s 
The Story of the Injured Lady 


N June, 1944, the Huntington Library acquired’ a small tract 
I entitled The Story of the Injured Lady ... with a Short Preface, 
By A. Freeman, Barber and Citizen of Dublin, 1749. The Story was 
a reprint of Swift’s tract of that name which had been originally 
published in 1746. Its reissue with a preface three years later seemed 
to call for some explanation. A necessarily incomplete search for 
other copies revealed only one—in the British Museum catalogue— 
where it is listed under “A. Freeman” but not under “Jonathan 
Swift.” It does not appear in A Bibliography of the Writings .. . 
of Jonathan Swift by H. Teerink (The Hague, 1937), but it is 
included in The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
(Cambridge, 1940: II, 588) as a reprint of the earlier edition, with- 
out mention of a preface. Otherwise this edition seems to have 
escaped notice. 

The four-page Preface is clearly intended to continue, or to add 
an episode to, The Story of the Injured Lady “as she herself penned 
it, before her Marriage, and delivered it to her faithful Confessor 
and Counsellor, Jonathan Swift” (p. 3). The writer of the sequel de- 
scribes himself as a younger son, who wishes to vindicate his mother 
against those who deny her marriage. But he fails to link up the 
Irish history of the first half of Queen Anne’s reign, with which 
Swift had dealt, with that of his own day, and there is no justifica- 
tion for his transforming Ireland from a discarded mistress into a 
neglected wife. Indeed, far from securing a union with England 
comparable to the union of England and Scotland in 1707, Ireland 
had found her condition of dependence steadily growing more 
onerous during the gap of forty years which separated the time 
when Swift penned his political allegory from the date when 
“A, Freeman” wrote his Preface. Moreover, whereas Swift had 

1From T. D. Webster, Bookseller, Tunbridge Wells, England. The purchase 
was made from the fund established by the Friends of the Huntington Library 
for buying English books and manuscripts printed or written before 1789. On 


bibliographical points Miss Mary Isabel Fry, reference librarian of the Huntington 
Library, has afforded me generous assistance. 
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been generous in his political allusions, “A. Freeman” inserted few. 
Translating the allegorical language which thinly disguised the his- 
tory of the few years immediately preceding the date of the Pref- 
ace—September 20, 1749—we get this version of events in Ireland. 
Some undutiful Irishmen had endeavored to prove that their coun- 
try was a dependent vassal and therefore at the disposal of the pre- 
vailing faction. Because England was by nature indulgent towards 
Ireland and a “perfect Patron of Liberty,” the government at Dub- 
lin had prevented England from learning the true state of affairs. 
Ministers had kept any Irish remonstrance from reaching the King’s 
ears, or any Irish patriot from entering the royal presence. But if 
all would unite in demanding access to the King to lay bare the 
grievances of Ireland, they would secure redress and enjoy their 
“wonted Peace, Harmony, Dignity and Honour.” 

The above reveals an attitude at variance with Swift’s Story. 
The earlier writer concluded by asking how the Injured Lady 
[Ireland] could protect her “liberty and fortune against the hard- 
ships and severities I lie under from that unkind, inconstant man 
[England].” A. Freeman asserted that all would be well if England 
only knew the truth about Ireland. So extraordinary a deviation 
from the pattern of the Story in the Preface to it suggests a com- 
plete change in the political situation or a personal interest in the 
new remedy proposed or both. As a matter of fact, from the stand- 
point of an Irish patriot, the political situation had deteriorated. 
Swift in his answer had advised Irishmen to unite in order to resist 
vassalage to England. There was nothing chimerical in the proposal 
at the time he was writing. Proof can be found in the election of 
a Whig House of Commons in Ireland at the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign in opposition to the Tory party which was returned to power 
in England. But in 1749 the Irish House of Commons was abjectly 
submissive to the English ministry which controlled the adminis- 
tration at Dublin, as events were to prove a month after the Pref- 
ace was dated. But there was no sign at all that England disapproved 
of the way Ireland was governed for the benefit of England. How- 
ever, George II did dislike the lord lieutenant, Harrington, and 
was probably ignorant of Irish affairs, not because he was deliber- 
ately kept in the dark about them but through indifference to 
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domestic questions of all kinds. Probably the writer of the Preface 
knew of the dislike (which was recognized in political circles) and 
the ignorance (though misunderstanding its cause), and he may 
have been genuinely convinced that he could profit by the one if 
he could enlighten the other. 

The question at once arises, was there an Irish patriot who pro- 
fessed his belief that Irish wrongs would be remedied if George II 
was informed of them? The answer is in the affirmative. Charles 
Lucas (1713-1773), an apothecary of Dublin, proposed that very 
remedy. During the 1740’s he had been engaged in a bitter struggle 
with the aldermen of the City of Dublin on the ground that they 
had illegally usurped powers that rightfully belonged to the whole 
corporation. In 1747 he presented an indictment of his opponents 
to Harrington, but found him unwilling to take action. In the next 
two years he broadened his interest in politics, and in various publi- 
cations he gradually assumed the attitude of Molyneux and Swift 
in asserting the independence of the Irish Parliament. Among other 
tracts, he issued in 1749” The Complaints of Dublin .. . As they 
were presented to his Excellency the 25th of December 1747. Two 
passages (pp. 8-9) rivet attention: “I take the Liberty, of offering 
myself a candidate for a new, and the highest Employment, at 
Court, tho’ one, for which I do not fear many Competitors; Truth- 
Bearer to the King. Let me succeed but in one Instance, if you 
(Harrington] Will. At present, I shall only beg Leave to lay the 
Grievances of Dublin, before Your Excellency.” Later (p. 18) he 
shows that he had become a disciple of Molyneux and Swift, for 
he refers to “the Foundation for the heaviest Oppression this Nation 
ever knew, since Our King first became King of Britain, the sub- 
jecting one free Kingdom to another, one Parliament to another; 
against the common, natural Rights of Man: against the Laws of 
Nature and Nations: against the Consent of the people . . .” 

The treatment Lucas received at Harrington’s hand is detailed in 
an addition to The Complaints. First comes an Advertisement, ex- 

2There were several earlier editions. A copy, privately — to give Harring- 
ton in 1747, is in the British Museum; two other copies of 1747 (but not privately 
printed) are at Cambridge (Catalogue of the Bradshaw Collection of Irish Books 


in the University Library, Cambridge, No. 4296) and Trinity College, Dublin; a 
copy of 1748 is also at Cambridge (Bradshaw, No. 5911). 
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plaining that the following letter, entitled “Some Body’s Letter, 
&c.” must have been addressed to Strafford, because no other ruler 
of Ireland could have been guilty of so “many insupportable Op- 
pressions and Outrages, upon the unhappy Inhabitants of Ireland.” 
After this ironical explanation, the writer, obviously Lucas, relates 
in his Letter how he had presented a copy of The Complaints to 
Harrington who promised that he would do his utmost to procure 
a speedy restoration of the citizens’ rights. Lucas continues: “We 
could have expected no less, from the general Beneficence of his 
Majesty’s Government; of which We have had many manifest 
Proofs . . . In this Prospect we continued for some Months, patient, 
and full of Hope.” He then waited upon His Excellency from time 
to time but always met with some excuse why he could not gain 
his audience. Finally he was insulted by a servant, and desisted 
from further importunity. 

Apparently he experienced these rebuffs in March 1748, for, at 
the end of “Some Body’s Letter”® is the following: “A**i**2d, 
1*4*,” which perhaps may be expanded to “Aprill 2d, 1748.” 

However, Lucas did not give up without a struggle. The next 
year in addition to various popular appeals he printed The Great 
Charter of the Liberties of the City of Dublin . . . Addressed to 
His Majesty and Presented to His Lords Justices of Ireland. Again 
he tried to insist upon seeing the lord lieutenant, no doubt in order 
to urge him to send the work to London in order that the dedica- 
tion might be shown to the King. Again Harrington refused to see 
him and had him peremptorily ordered not to come to the Castle 
again. Apparently Lucas had been rebuffed by the lords justices 
in the spring and by the lord lieutenant at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 1749. Lucas’s subsequent fate—the lord lieutenant’s obvious 
denunciation of him in his opening address to Parliament on Octo- 
ber 10, 1749, the Commons’ demand for his arrest, and his flight 


Several pamphlets appeared in this year under similar titles. In Bradshaw (Nos. 
4329, 1676) there are: Somebody’s Letter to Some Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
8vo, 24 pp.; and A Letter from Some-body, to the Free and Independent Voters 
of the City of Dublin, 8vo, 8 pp. The British Museum has a copy of the second, 
and Trinity College, Dublin, of the first. From the title one would assume that 
the first is a separate reprint of the Letter appended to The Complaints, but the 
change from 6 to 24 pages renders this assumption doubtful. 
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from Ireland—do not concern us here because they are later than 
the Preface to The Story. The important thing to notice is that 
throughout his clash with the authorities at the Castle Lucas is 
trying his utmost to get his views laid before the King’s repre- 
sentative in order that they may be conveyed through him to 
George II or to the Government in England, of whose “General 
Beneficence,” he said, Ireland had had recent experience. This is 
precisely the argument of the Preface. There are, therefore, good 
reasons for the identification of the writer of the Preface as Charles 
Lucas. 

That Lucas was the author of the Preface is confirmed by the 
pen name—“A. Freeman, Barber and Citizen of Dublin.” In an 
appendix to The Complaints (p. 29), Lucas explained that he had, 
for several years, represented the “Corporation of Barbers and 
Chirurgeons, Apothecaries and Peruke-makers, or Guild of St. 
Mary Magdalene” in the Common Council of Dublin. More im- 
portant is the fact that he had published in February and March, 
1747, three Letters to the Free Citizens of Dublin, by a Freeman, 
Barber and Citizen.* 

A comparison of the style of the Preface and of the few tracts 
available here in wartime do not lead to any definite conclusions. 
Inasmuch as the Preface is designed to continue an ironical allegory, 
its style is hardly likely to follow exactly the same pattern as that 
of political tracts, but the Preface contains nothing which a writer 
of modest ability—which is all that can be claimed for Lucas— 
could not have written with Swift’s model before him. 

Perhaps confirmation of the identity could also be found in 
Lucas’ known interest in Swift’s works. Not only was he respon- 
sible, apparently, for the publication of the History of the Four Last 
Years of the Queen (1758), but he also asserted, in the advertise- 
ment prefixed to that edition, that he “long knew the author, and 


was no stranger to his politics.” 
8 P Goprrey Davies 


‘No copy of these Letters being available I have relied upon Arthur P. I. 
Samuels, The Early Life, Correspondence and Writings of Edmund Burke (1923). 
Mr. Samuels seems to have been the first to demonstrate, contrary to the state- 
ment in the Dictionary of National Biography (sub Lucas) and other places, that 
Burke, far from attacking Lucas, wrote a number of pamphlets in favor of reform- 
ing the conditions Lucas was denouncing. 














American News in English Periodicals, 


1783-1800 


I" THE printed correspondence of Englishmen, America was the 
most important subject during the Revolutionary War but was 
almost ignored after the conclusion of peace. In some cases, as in 
Burke’s, the absence of comment on events in the United States 
may be due to the caprice of editors who, in selecting which letters 
to print, omitted as uninteresting those in which references to 
America occurred. Yet in the comparatively few instances in which 
editors printed all letters known to them—such as the Letters of 
Horace Walpole—American allusions are few. However, the num- 
ber of correspondences in print is comparatively small and may not 
be wholly representative of the subjects Englishmen were then 
thinking about. 

In order to try to ascertain what American news was available 
to Englishmen and what comments they made on it, the two best- 
known periodicals have been examined for the years 1783 to 1800." 
The Gentleman’s Magazine and the Annual Register partook then 
of the nature of national institutions. The former, a monthly miscel- 
lany, had been in existence for half a century, and was the vade 
mecum for the well-read man. References to the United States may 
be found under three headings—foreign intelligence, parliamentary 
affairs, and book reviews. The Annual Register had been started 
by Edmund Burke, the first volume dealing with the year 1758. 
It was indispensable to the politician and, judging from the num- 
ber of reprints, to many more besides. It was decidedly Whiggish 
in tone, long reflecting its founder’s views. Its chapters on the 
history of Europe, chronicle of events, state papers, and such mis- 
cellaneous sections as “characters” and “natural history,” may have 
information about the United States. These two periodicals should 
contain all the news their respective editors thought of interest to 

1A fter this note was written attention was called to Leon Fraser, English Opinion 
of the American Constitution and Government, 1783-1798. (Submitted in partial 


fulfillment of the requiremerfts for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University; New York, 1915.) 
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the readers. It is true, of course, that news retailed a month or a 
year late loses all of the spontaneity and some of the vividness of a 
day-by-day narrative of events and is selected with hindsight. This 
is a serious drawback if a student is trying to discover the immediate 
reaction in England to an American event. Yet it is less serious 
to a student of the late eighteenth century, when American news 
arrived in batches at irregular intervals, than to one interested in 
the contemporary scene. Moreover, the number of readers of news- 
papers was relatively much smaller then than now. In 1793 the 
Times proudly claimed that its regular sale was “near 4000 daily, 
a number which was never before attained by any Morning Paper 
under any circumstances.”? Clearly many Englishmen, especially 
those living outside London, must have derived what they knew 
of trans-Atlantic occurrences from periodicals rather than from 
newspapers. The question to be answered here is, What did or 
could an Englishman learn about America from reading the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and the Annual Register, and what kind of an im- 
pression would this reading make on his mind? 

In 1783 he would find reviewed Thomas Paine’s A Letter Ad- 
dressed to the Abbé Raynal, on the Affairs of North America, 
correcting the Abbé’s account of the Revolution. William Gor- 
don’s History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States was reviewed in 1788. This history 
was considered authoritative until in 1899 Orin Grant Libby proved 
that two-thirds of the book plagiarized contemporary Annual 
Register histories.* The high reputation Gordon’s work long en- 
joyed is itself a testimony to the worth of the source. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’s reviewer makes clear his opinion of America in 
his last paragraph. 


We close this long review with observing that this History, with all 
allowances, as pointed out, and for its unhistorical style in many in- 
stances, 2ppears the result of cool reflection, and the most impartial 
we have seen. It paints in their proper colours the duplicity, evasion, 


2T he Times, London, The History of the Times, I (1935), 35. 


8Orin Grant Libby, “A critical examination of William Gordon’s History of 
the American Revolution,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report ... 
for ... 1899, Vol. I (Washington, 1900). 
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chicanery, turbulency, avarice, and selfishness so predominant in the 
American character.‘ 


The reader of these periodicals would have been well informed 
about the preliminaries of peace, the definitive treaty, and its ratifi- 
cation by Congress. He would soon have gathered that there were 
difficulties in carrying out the treaty—that the Senate in Virginia 
claimed England had broken her pledge to restore the slaves carried 
off when her armies evacuated New York, that John Adams, 
American minister in London, had protested against the retention 
by the British of the posts in the Northwest Territory and been 
answered by assertions that state legislatures had impeded the 
collection of prewar debts due to British creditors. Many notices 
appeared about the Loyalists even after the treaty was made— 
debates in Parliament about grants compensating for their mal- 
treatment in America, resolutions passed in several townships in 
Massachusetts against traitors, and so forth. All the above are given 
as news items without comment in the Gentleman’s Magazine with 
the one exception that the meeting of the freeholders at Worcester, 
on May 19, 1783, to denounce the Loyalists, was said to express 
“the general sense of the inhabitants from one end of America to 
the other.’ 

As was only to be expected in a nation of shopkeepers, fairly 
full information is supplied about the regulation of trade. Lord 
Sheffield’s Observations on the Commerce of the American States, 
which raised a spirited controversy, was reviewed in 1783. The act 
enabling George III to regulate commerce with the United States, 
and the various orders in council issued, were noticed. Space was 
given to proclamations prohibiting American ships from carrying 
goods to the British West Indies, and to some American protests, 
including the act passed by Massachusetts in retaliation for ex- 
clusion from the West Indies trade in 1785 though not the act 
passed by Pennsylvania after which the Tariff Act of 1789 was 
framed. That there were differences of opinion was reflected in 
a remark made about “the dissensions that universally prevail 
throughout what may be called the Thirteen Dis-United States.” 

*Gentleman’s Magazine, LVIII (1788), 1168. 

5] bid., LIL (1783), 615. 
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The same note distinguished between the “Whigs [in the United 
States], who are rigid Americans; and Tories, who still adhere to 
the British interest.” 

On March 14, 1787, a ministerial speech by William Grenville 
was reported which claimed that greater supplies of wheat or flour 
had been carried in English bottoms from the United States to the 
West Indies every year since the war than during any of the seven 
years that preceded it. As to the danger that the Americans would 
retaliate by tariffs for the restrictions on their trade to the West 
Indies, Grenville suggested that so long as “there was scarcely any 
government in the United States, there was as little to be appre- 
hended from their resentment, as there was to be expected from 
any amicable negotiation with them.”” He proposed to stop Ameri- 
can shippers who landed their goods on neutral islands whence 
they were carried in foreign ships to the British West Indies, thus 
evading the restrictions, by forbidding all importation of grain and 
lumber from the United States except in British bottoms. A better 
definition of British commercial policy could not be found. An 
extraordinary fact is the absence of notice of any protests by the 
former friends of America, the Whigs. 

The favorable balance of trade Britain was gaining evoked in 
the Annual Register (in its chronicle under May 11, 1785) the ob- 
servation that “the last ships from America have brought so few 
remittances, and so many pleas of inability, to make good their pay- 
ments from the merchants in that country, that several of our 
capital dealers have refused sending over more goods, without drafts 
on approved houses in London.” Three years later an edict of the 
French king was prefaced by the statement that, “While the British 
court are endeavoring in some measure to discourage the American 
trade, the French are pursuing the quite contrary policy .. .”* In 
1791 an opinion was expressed that, “America has now to boast a 
flourishing trade, and a wise and upright Administration; and, with 
these blessings united, what wonders can they not perform!”® But 


8] bid., LV (1785), 740. 
Ibid., LVII (1787), 415. 
8] bid., LVIII (1788), 170. 
*Ibid., LXI (1791), 576. 
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strained commercial relations between England and America are 
again evident from reports and resolutions of Congress in March and 
April, 1794. The situation was somewhat relieved by Jay’s treaty, 
negotiations of which the two periodicals followed with news notes 
and an abstract of the agreement when it was completed. In 1796 
William Cobbett’s A Little Plain English, Addressed to the People 
of the United States, on the Treaty Negociated with His Britannic 
Majesty, and on the Conduct of the President Relative There- 
to .. ., written under the name of Peter Porcupine, was reviewed. 
About the book the statement is made that, “This is the best and 
clearest detection of the sophisms and absurdities which mark the 
factious spirits in the independent States of America, and their 
strong tendency to French principles.”*° 

The growth of manufacturing in the United States is described 
extensively only in one year. The volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1792 remarks that, “This country was never in so 
flourishing a state as at present; the increase of people, riches, and 
agriculture, is almost incredible, except to those who are eye- 
witnesses of it.”** This introduction is followed by explanation of 
the progress of certain industries, such as leather manufacturing and 
paper-making. After being mentioned several more times in the 
same volume, the subject drops out of future issues. 

Indians obviously interested Englishmen. In 1784-85 the Annual 
Register prints Benjamin Franklin’s “Curious remarks concerning 
the savages in North America,”’* and in the next year a chapter 
from Richard M’Causland’s Philosophical Transactions with the 
caption, “Particulars relative to the Nature and Customs of the 
Indians of North-America.” The Gentleman’s Magazine has many 
notices of Indian attacks or rumors of them and of treaty negotia- 
tions. Also, notes are not uncommon about the United States’ rela- 
tions with other countries. Each periodical includes reprints of 
treaties. 

Several comments were made in the volumes for 1785 and 1786 
which reveal various opinions about the United States. In one in- 


10] bid., LX VI (1796), 418. 
11] bid., LXTI (1792), 858. 
12Cf, Benjamin Franklin, The Complete Works, ed. John Bigelow (1888), 25-33. 
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stance in the Gentleman’s Magazine quotations from American let- 
ters were followed by these observations: 


Were we to give credit to private letters written by interested par- 
tizans, America is at this time the most miserable country in the world. 
“The heavy taxes laid upon the revolted provinces (say they) have 
drawn multitudes from the sea-coasts, to explore new regions beyond 
the western mountains, who are now settling in great numbers on the 
banks of the Ohio. [The finest country confessedly in the whole 
world. ]”?® 


This seems to be the first reference to the Western Movement 
fraught with such momentous and far-reaching results. In the same 
year a letter from Dr. Richard Price to a gentleman in Philadelphia 


was reprinted from the Pennsylvania Gazette. After deploring what 
he called the “test law” in Pennsylvania he continued: 


Since the publication of my Observations upon the American Revo- 
lution, I heard so much that I do not like, that I have sometimes been 
afraid of having made myself ridiculous by what I have said of the 
importance of this Revolution . . . I will still hope, that the American 
Revolution will prove an introduction to a better state of human affairs, 
and that in time the United States will become those seats of liberty, 
peace, and virtue, which the enlightened and liberal part of Europe are 
ardently wishing to see them.’ 


This volume also contained a letter to the editor asking for “the 
truth” about America, and lamenting that, if the daily reports were 
true, “what a shocking prospect do we see there. Anarchy and the 
wildest confusion among men, who united to deliver themselves 
from what they called oppression.”** Since Shay’s Rebellion broke 
out later in this same year, the writer’s alarm seems partly justified. 
A contrasting opinion is given regarding an act passed by the 
Assembly of Virginia for establishing religious freedom. The act 
was printed in 1786 with the comment that it was “an example of 
legislative wisdom never before known.’”* 

Washington was always good copy, and no opportunity was lost 
of relating anything about him—the circular letter announcing his 

18Gentleman’s Magazine, LV (1785), 396. 

14] bid., LVI (1786), 244. 

15] bid., LVI, 217. 

16]bid., LVI (1787), 74. 
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resignation as commander of the army after the Revolution, honors 
bestowed on him, his correspondence with Mrs. Macaulay, the 
female historian, about finding an English farmer to look after his 
plantations, and, after he became President, reprints of his speeches. 
The criticism and censure of Washington that were passed by his 
political opponents in America towards the ends of his administra- 
tion appear not to have spread to Great Britain. In 1796 the Annual 
Register published six pages of biography and praise of him opened 
by: “General Washington having rescued his country from the 
oppression of the English government, and restored it, by a com- 
mercial treaty, . . . to an amicable connection with the English 
nation, voluntarily retired from power . . .”"” The reason for this 
approval is evident when in the last paragraph he is praised for hav- 
ing saved his country by the election of his intimate friend, John 
Adams, from the danger of having as president “Mr. Jefferson, 
who was at the head of the French party.”"* The same loyalty was 
shown in the Gentleman’s Magazine in the next year when Thomas 
Paine was severely criticized, both by a contributor to the maga- 
zine and by book reviewers, for his outspoken “Letter to Wash- 
ington.”** At a celebration of Charles Fox’s birthday in 1798, the 
example of Washington freeing his country was put before the 
assembled people, among them Horne Tooke, as worthy of imi- 
tation.”° 

Benjamin Franklin was also mentioned frequently and sym- 
pathetically. In addition to news items were reprints of speeches 
that he made upon signing the Constitution.” In 1790 the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine published a lengthy obituary. As late as 1793 Frank- 
lin was still in the news, for in that year excerpts from his Memoirs, 
a letter from Dr. Price about him, and a short “character” written 
by a friend were printed. 

John Adams is mentioned occasionally, and both he and Jeffer- 
son figure in returns of the presidential election in 1797. There are 
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11History of Europe,” Annual Register, 1796, pp. 202-3. 

18] bid., p. 208. 

19Cf. Thomas Paine, The Writings of ..., ed. Moncure Daniel Conway (1899), 
III, 213-52. 

20“Chronicle,” Annual Register, 1798, p. 6. 

21Cf. Benjamin Franklin, The Complete Works, IX, 431-33, 434-39- 
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only infrequent, unimportant notices of Jefferson, however, and 
his political opponent, Hamilton, is ignored except for a list of 
expenditures which he reported as secretary of the treasury. The 
omission of news of these two outstanding men is one of the few 
instances when significant events were unnoticed. 

When the Convention met in the United States to draw up the 
Constitution, the Gentleman’s Magazine expressed an opinion that, 
“This country [the United States] is at present on the verge of 
being thrown into popular ferment; . . . This [the delegates meet- 
ing in convention] will, no doubt, produce a scene of confusion 
and anarchy.”** The apprehension may well have been brought 
over from America and not have originated in England. When, 
contrary to expectations, the Constitution was drafted, it was 
printed in full without comment. 

From this time on, the Annual Register, as if recognizing a coun- 
try that now had official status, began conscientiously to reprint 
among its state papers important American addresses, proclamations, 
and memorials to become a record of government proceedings. 
When war broke out between France and England, and America 
wanted to avoid being involved in the hostilities, several documents 
were significant. Washington’s proclamation of neutrality, his dis- 
missal of a French vice-consul and subsequent correspondence over 
the affair, and his address to Congress on December 3, 1793 plead- 
ing for national defense all showed indirectly the tension that ex- 
isted. In 1794 the times were still critical, as may be seen by Wash- 
ington’s message to Congress anticipating encroachment on United 
States territory by the British. This note in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in that year further describes the situation: 


Friday, June 30. The Americans, with the best disposition to preserve 
peace, are making great and vigorous preparations for war; their ports 
are fortifying; a large body of troops is enlisting, to hold themselves in 
readiness for immediate service; and the militia are to be completely 
armed and strictly disciplined. From the wisdom of our ministers, 
however, we have every reason to hope an amicable adjustment of 
matters between the two countries, and a perfect restoration of that 
harmony which is so essential to the real interests of each.?* 

22Gentleman’s Magazine, LVII (1787), 632. 

28]bid., LXIV (1794), 658. 
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Whether America was pro-French or pro-British in sentiment 
was a controversial subject. To disprove that her sympathies were 
primarily with the French was the object of a letter published in 
1795 from a professor in America. In the next year in a review of 
John Payne’s An Epitome of History . . ., this passage was quoted 
from volume two: 


The genuine spirit of the British Constitution has been much diffused 
through that of America. The code of laws, which this new state will 
adopt, is likely to partake no less of the principles of British juris- 
prudence; but [it] is to be hoped it will be as much simplified, and 
divested of legal chicane and circuity, as is consistent with the judicial 
preservation of freedom.” 


In 1798 occurred the important “XYZ affair.” The Annual Regis- 
ter gave a full account in seven pages of its history of Europe, 
speaking of America fondly and of France distrustfully. It em- 
phasized Talleyrand’s demand for money. This account is supple- 
mented with forty pages of state papers, including messages to and 
from the President, John Adams. A book review of Unite, or Fall, 
ascribed to the Earl of Carlisle, was published in the same year. 
The author mentions that America has not been allowed to avoid 
entering the disputes of Europe.** Other American, events covered 
in the Register’s history of Europe through the years were the 
“Whisky Rebellion” and Anthony Wayne’s clash with the Indians. 

In the latter half of the 1790’s, the growing emigration alarmed 
some of the British. In 1795 a comment is made about L. S. Jardine’s 
A Letter from Pennsylvania to a Friend in England, noting, “it 
pretty clearly appears, that the difficulties attending emigration 
to America are greater than many have supposed.”** In the next 
year a book entitled Look Before You Leap, to discourage those 
who considered emigrating, was reviewed. Later a note accounts 
for the return of so many emigrants by mentioning the “extreme 
dearness of every article of domestic consumption.” Thomas 
Cooper’s Some Information Respecting America had been pub- 


247 bid., LXVI (1796), 770. 
25] bid., LXVIII (1798), 871. 
26] bid., LXV (1795), 1025. 
27] bid., LXVI (1796), 347. 
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lished, and a letter to the editor from J. P. Malcolm quoted one 
paragraph of the book and systematically disproved each statement 
that gave a favorable picture of America. In these ways English- 
men were urged not to seek their fortunes in America. 

The notice given to the emigration of Joseph Priestley in 1794 
was interesting. Except for a welcome extended to him by the 
associated teachers of New York City and his reply to them, the 
numerous allusions to his being in America are usually inimical. 
The review of William Cobbett’s anonymous and hostile Obser- 
vations on the Emigration of Dr. Priestley was the most notable of 
these criticisms. 

This examination of British opinion may close with an optimistic 
view of America by quoting the final paragraph of an article writ- 
ten in 1796 on printing and bookselling there: 


Such, friend Urban, is the literary portrait of a country which threat- 
ens to surpass all others in the great and useful science of politicks as 
well as the liberal Arts. This is but the glowing that evinces a kindling 
flame; which, from what we have seen, we have reason to expect may 
some future day enlighten and instruct the Old World, whence they 
have withdrawn themselves.?® 


On the whole the Englishman would have been tolerably well 


informed and have received much the same impression of the United 
States from reading the two periodicals as from perusing the letters 
of an American conservative or Federalist, had they been available 
to him. Parallels for many of the criticisms and forebodings in these 
English periodicals can be found, for example, in the correspond- 
ence addressed to Rufus King, who served as Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s from 1796 to 1803. Many Americans who favored a 
strong Federal government were equally despondent during the 
critical years between the achievement of independence and the 
adoption of the Constitution. Indeed, the pessimism of some ended 
only with death. With the single exception of the review of Gor- 
don’s History, no passage has been found in either English peri- 
odical as severe as the following from a letter of Fisher Ames,” 
dated October 26, 1803: “Our country is too big for union, too 

28] bid., p. 917. 

29Fisher Ames, Works, ed. Seth Ames (New York, 1869), I, 328. 
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sordid for patriotism, too democratic for liberty. What is to become 
of it, he who made it best knows. Its vice will govern it, by prac- 
tising upon its folly.” If Englishmen read or heard strictures of this 
nature passed by Americans on the United States, no wonder they 
were not flattering in their estimates. 


Mary JANE Brace 
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Hastings Manuscripts 


Por of papers of approximately 280 pieces, relating chiefly 
to Lady Flora Hastings, was purchased by the Library in 
October, 1943, from Myers & Co. (Booksellers), Ltd., of London. 
Lady Flora, daughter of Francis, 1st Marquis of Hastings, and Flora, 
his wife, suo jure Countess of Loudoun, was one of the Ladies in 
Waiting to the Queen’s mother, the Duchess of Kent. In the spring 
of 1839 Lady Flora Hastings became the innocent center of a Court 
scandal which reflected little credit upon Queen Victoria’s tact or 
feeling. While the Queen finally made some private apology to 
Lady Flora, no effort was made to remove from the Court the 
originator of the slander or the physician who insisted that Lady 
Flora submit to a physical examination. The Hastings family nat- 
urally demanded public amends for the insult, since they regarded 
the voicing of suspicion against Lady Flora as a deliberate attack. 
Not only was she fully vindicated, but on her death, a few months 
later, it was found that she had been suffering from a malignant 
disease. The Hastings family were, of course, very bitter and pub- 
lished much of the correspondence that had been exchanged. Polit- 
ical feeling as well as the estrangement of the Queen from her 
mother all played their evil part in the unhappy affair. 

This small collection of manuscripts belongs with the Hastings 
Papers previously acquired. They augment considerably the corres- 
pondence for 1839 and the material relating to the tragedy of Lady 
Flora. Among them are 59 of her letters, chiefly to members of her 
family, and a number of her poems, etc. There are also 8 letters and 
notes from the Duchess of Kent to Lady Flora and her mother; 
2 letters from Lord Melbourne; 28 letters from Sir John Conroy; 
4 letters of Sir Charles M. Clarke, one of the physicians, as well 
as several bulletins issued by the doctors, W. F. Chambers and Sir 
Henry Holland, who attended Lady Flora at her death. There is 
inter-family correspondence on the subject and expressions of sym- 
pathy from friends. A few items belong in the earlier family cor- 
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respondence. It is fortunate that all these can now be restored to 
the kindred papers already in the Huntington Library. 
J. H. M. 


Lithographs and Etchings 


The print collection of the Library has lately received the follow- 
ing gifts: 

Lithographs: Die Sammlung Alt-Nieder und Ober-Deutscher 
Gemiilde der Briider Boisserée und Bertram, lithograpbiert von 
J. N. Strixner (Munich, 1822-34, two volumes), presented by Miss 
Anna Kidwell. 

Etchings: “Amiens: West Front” (17 1/4 x 14 3/8 inches, by 
M. A. Bauer; “Les Mouettes” (10 1/2 x 17 15/16 inches, by Felix 
Bracquemond; “A Woman in Negligée” (6 1/8 x 2 3/16 inches), 
by Henri Matisse; “Printemps” (5 13/16 x 3 7/8 inches) by Au- 
guste Rodin; all presented by Miss Eleanor Bissell. 


The great volumes of the Boisserée and Bertram Gallery’ are 
one of the monumental achievements of early lithography erected 
by J. N. Strixner (1782-1855) and his assistants, J. Bergmann, C. 
Heindel, Freyman, Jungermeier and Lauter. Strixner’s peer was 
F. Piloty (1785-1844), who, with Strixner, produced the other two 
great monuments of early lithography: The Royal Bavarian Gal- 
leries at Munich and Schleissheim and the Munich Pinakothek, in 
the period from 1817 to 1839. The Pennells in their Lithography 
and Lithographers remark that these Galleries exhibit “the perfec- 
tion of complete and finished lithography, and have never been 
approached to this day.” 

The process now known as lithography, accidentally discovered 
in 1798 by Senefelder and by him brought to a high pitch of tech- 
nical knowledge, was at first regarded mainly as a quick, cheap 
method of printing—calico or music, for example—and as a means 

1Sulpice Boisserée (1783-1854), archaeologist and collector of German and 
Flemish Primitives; Melchior Boisserée (1786-1851), his brother and collaborator; 
J. B. Bertram, their friend and colleague. In 1827 the Boisserée and Bertram Gal- 


lery was sold to Lewis, King of Bavaria, and housed at Schleissheim; it was trans- 
ferred to the Munich Gallery in 1839. 
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of copying correspondence, like the letter-presses of our youth 
and the “carbons” of today. Antiquarians will reflect that prime- 
vally the art of the woodcut sprang from textile printing. In 1807-8 
Baron Aretin published Diirer’s Missal of Maximilian, for which 
Strixner supplied the illustrations, in the new process of lithog- 
raphy. History was again repeated. As in the beginnings of line- 
engraving, so now; the first steps in artistic (as opposed to com- 
mercial) lithography were made in pure line, as distinct from tone, 
mass, and color. But in an age when the reproduction of mass, tone, 
and color by the processes of mezzotint and aquatint was a com- 
monplace, the lithographers had to lose no time in pushing onward. 
And even as aquatint had largely superseded mezzotint, so lithog- 
raphy very soon ousted aquatint. 

By 1820, when Strixner was directing the reproduction of the 
German and Netherlandish Primitives in the Boisserée Collection, 
himself (alone or in collaboration) contributing most of the plates, 
the process of lithography was well advanced in Germany and in 
France. In Germany Strixner and Piloty had mastered nearly all the 
resources, though not the uses, of their medium. They could repro- 
duce in lithography not only the tone and mass of all sorts of paint- 
ings—late Italian and Flemish as well as Primitives—but also they 
were approaching color-reproduction, almost by-productively, if 
this word may be coined. In France the Alsatian, Godefroy Engel- 
mann (1788-1839), had extended the uses of lithography, from 
commercial printing and copying Old Masters, to living artists’ 
work, drawn for lithographic reproduction. Engelmann erected 
another monument of early lithography in the illustration of Baron 
Isaac Taylor’s great work Voyages pittoresques et romantiques 
dans Pancienne France (1820-63), edited by Charles Nodier. We 
are fortunate in possessing one volume of this noble series, which 
came to the Library with the Robert Alonzo Brock Collection. 

It was suggested above that Strixner’s and Piloty’s approach to 
chromo-lithography was the result of a step taken for another rea- 
son. In the early days it had proved difficult to gauge how grada- 
tions of tone, drawn on the natural, yellowish color of the stone, 
would appear when printed on pure white paper. Comparison 
showed discrepancies and that the drawing on the stone looked 
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better than the print on paper. Consequently the lithographers 
resorted to superimposing a yellow tint on the printed paper, trans- 
ferred from a second stone. Thus an aspect of a black drawing on 
tinted paper was produced. Where a pale sky background or a 
white dress was needed, it was a simple matter either to scrape away 
the yellow tint from the second stone, or to paint the required 
light passages on the stone. Doubtless the artists combined treat- 
ment of the tinted stone with touching-up on the printed paper. 
However that may be, the lithographers now had three colors with 
which to experiment: yellow, black, and white. For, despite purist 
correctitude, the black and white served as color. Yellow, super- 
imposed on black, produced a scale of green, running from blackish 
to olive- and dull golden-green. White with black gave a silvery 
gray; yellow printed over yellow, and probably reinforced on the 
print itself, rendered the gold of crowns and Saints’ nimbi, and the 
deeper shades of yellow drapery. No attempt was made at this stage 
to introduce blues or reds; but a remarkable variety of yellows, 
whites, and dull greenish hues produced a striking effect of muted 
color. This is especially true of the reproductions of elaborate paint- 
ings, for example those of the “Master of St. Bartholomew,” who, 
by the way, in the Boisserée collection was called Lucas van Leiden. 

Strixner’s reproductions of the Boisserée collection were begun 
about 1820 at Stuttgart; after the collection had been bought by 
the King of Bavaria in 1827 the work was carried on in Munich. 
Probably the latest date in the series is 1838. The two volumes now 
in the Huntington Library contain some 116 plates, with an addi- 
tion of three outline plates of Memling’s “Christ the Light of the 
World” at Munich, engraved by E. Schaeffer while the picture 
was still in the Boisserée collection. Thus in these two volumes 
we can watch the course of lithography in nearly twenty years. 
Progress is marked in the first five or six years: that striking effect 
of color and variety is notable in plates of 1825-29. As might be 
expected, the finer the picture to be reproduced, the finer the 
reproduction. 

Superior people have condemned the early uses of lithography 
for the reproduction of Old Masters; holding that lithography was 
abused or backward until it was employed, as in the case of Dau- 
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mier or Goya, to circulate drawings by living artists, conceived in 
terms of lithographic reproduction. Such condemnation would em- 
brace line-engraving and mezzotint as well, because they are not 
etching. But while there must be few of us so odd that they prefer 
a Strixner lithograph after Van Eyck, to Rembrandt’s etched 
“Three Crosses,” yet we should not be blind to quality; the quality 
of craftsmanship, born of fine perception, and attained by mastery 
of medium. Someone has fairly said that Strixner and Piloty went 
through the picture galleries in the 1820’s with their chalk and 
stones, like operators with cameras today. Doubtless their principal 
avowed intention was to make the best possible reproductions; but 
they brought more than stones and chalks and rulers with them. As 
sensitive artists they carried what no camera contains: the faculty 
of responding in large measure to the reverence and zest with which 
the works they copied had been painted. So that while a good 
photograph will serve special research better, the finest of those 
early lithographs can communicate to the rest of us something 
more precious. In Strixner’s “Boisserée Collection” the student will 
see abounding both that quality of craftsmanship and that response. 

Reference has been made to Engelmann’s share in the illustra- 
tions to Voyages pittoresques, “a work which may fairly be called 
the Libro @’oro of [lithography], that most Romantic of the graphic 
arts. For this he [Baron Taylor] enlisted the services of the best 
scholars and artists, and their production constitutes not merely a 
treasure for bibliophiles, but a collection delightful to all who enjoy 
the finest work in landscape lithography.”* The Huntington Library 
has one volume only—the second of “Ancienne Normandie,” dated 
1825. The first parts of the series appeared in 1820, just as Strixner 
was commencing his “Boisserée Collection.” More even than the 
great German publications of Piloty, Strixner and Hanfstingl, 
Voyages pittoresques is an embodiment of the history of lithog- 
raphy, for with twenty-four volumes and some 2700 plates it 
spanned half a century. At the years passed, artist succeeded artist 
and technique changed. Thirty or more painters and draughtsmen 
are represented in the one volume in the Huntington Library, in- 
cluding Bonington, A. E. Fragonard, J. B. Isabey, Cicéri, Ville- 
*See H. L. Seaver, Print Collector's Quarterly, V, 445-71. 
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neuve, Regnier, Bichebois, L. Athalin and Daguerre, better known 
for his daguerreotypes. The quality of the drawings varies from 
dry, antiquarian detail to masterly, free expression of the Romantic 
spirit. But as this solitary volume of Voyages pittoresques has been 
in the Library for many years (even though it has but recently 
come to light), it cannot appropriately be included in an announce- 
ment of recent acquisitions. None the less we will not refrain from 
quoting un cri de coeur wrung from Nodier, the editor, by the 
spoliations of the rich English, who, it seems, were buying up archi- 
tectural monuments of French culture, and taking them to England. 
Americans who remember the resentment of the English when, in 
the early years of this century, their artistic treasures were crossing 
the Atlantic, will console Nodier’s spirit by murmuring “Thus the 
whirligig of time .. .” 


Les Anglois, auxquels nous sommes obligés d’emprunter quelquefois 
des expressions, parcequ’ils s’occupent beaucoup plus que nous des super- 
bes antiquités du moyen age,savent apprécier beaucoup mieux que nous 
des richesses inconnues ou méprisées dans notre vieille France;° et ces 
trésors qui auroient coité autrefois des conquétes 4 leurs armes vont 
enrichir leur territoire sans que la voix d’un Frangois les réclame! O 
douleur! . . . une civilisation qui a le droit de se croire plus avancée que 
la notre léve sur nous ces tributs faciles au nom d’une supériorité los 
humiliante que celle de la victoire! C’est la poudre d’or, ce sont les 
semences précieuses les riches fourrures du sauvage achetées au prix 
d’un fer de hache ou d’une poignée de clous. C’est l’ascendant du savoir 
sur l’ignorance; et nous le subissons. 


The etchings presented by Miss Eleanor Bissell are well known. 
Marius Bauer’s “West Front of Amiens,” one of the largest plates, 
has been termed unique in his work. In saying this Wedmore had 
in mind the absence of almost any light and shade in the print. “And 
the absence of even an approach to marked chiaroscuro fits in com- 


8“Voyez sur ce monument [la grande Maison aux Andelys) le Voyage de 
Turner.” [Dawson Turner, Account of a Tour in Normandy (1820). J. S. Cotman 
drew and etched the Great House in 1818: published in his Architectural Antiq- 
uities of Normandy (1822), pl. XV. It is fair to comment that in 1818 Dawson 
Turner saw the house degraded to a granary, the stone in good condition, the 
timber undecayed: he thought that a very small expense would put it in habit- 
able repair. In 1821 he wrote a ey that it was leveled with the ground in 
1820. As a matter of fact Athalin’s drawing of the house, dated 1824, shows 
demolition in course.] 
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pletely and most happily with the scheme of the design. For in 
Bauer’s etching that West Front fills the whole plate—fills and, as 
it were, overflows it. At top and bottom, side and side, there is 
this endless tracery and nothing else—this dream of lace-like stone.” 
And contrasting Bauer’s “West Front of Amiens” with Lepére’s 
“Amiens: |’Inventaire”—“‘one of the masterpieces of etching,” but 
as different in conception as one etching can be from another— 
Wedmore, who owned both prints, confessed that he would be 
“hard put to it to know which of the twain would be less difficult 
to abandon.” 

Felix Bracquemond’s “Les Mouettes” is another “classic” of its 
period. Bracquemond is specially known for his etchings of birds, 
which for a time put rather in the shade his admirable portraits. 
Many of his plates of birds are too pictorial, and in some he pushed 
the craft of etching beyond its natural range, making it attempt 
crowded effects—of skies and landscapes—that are properly the 
business of painting or mezzotint. Perhaps his treatment of this 
plate—“Sea Gulls”—is acknowledgment of this; here his purer 
etching has produced form, movement and rhythm more spon- 
taneously and vitally than is possible with the brush or tone-en- 
graving. Some of Bracquemond’s most popular prints, for example 
“The Bather,” “Pheasants at Dawn” and “Ducks at Play” are, 
despite their accomplished craftsmanship, devoid of large intent 
and almost trivial. Acquaintance with Japanese prints, which opened 
the eyes of so many French artists to the more essential things of 
pattern, movement and selection, to a great extent purged his art, 
and “‘Les Mouettes” is perhaps the best plate he etched under orien- 
tal influence. 

Henri Matisse etched few plates. His desire was to express the 
minimum, and confine himself to the most economical statement— 
the simplest, baldest outline, comparable with a Greek vase painting 
or a Magdalenian reindeer, and (on a less distinguished plane) a 
child’s drawing. Manet’s well-known dictum “Concision in art is a 
necessity and an elegance,” doubtless inspired Matisse, as did 
Rodin’s late pen drawings. Swift notation, by pen or pencil, to 
catch a pose or summarize quick action, is justified by its intention 
and the nervous mastery of its hurried line. But when this sum- 
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mariness, ostensibly so swift, is the result of slow research, and is 
expressed by the deliberation involved in etching, we cannot be 
sure that it does not carry the perfume of preciosity and self- 
conscious elegance. 

Rodin also made very few etchings, in drypoint. His heads of 
“Proust” and “Victor Hugo” and his “Printemps” are the best 
known. The last, of which a fine impression is included in Miss , 
Eleanor Bissell’s gift to the Library, perfectly illustrates his swift 
and powerful use of the needle. It is interesting to remember that 
this same design was used in a plaque of Sévres pottery. 


C. H. C. B. 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 





Notes and News 


HE Frienps of the Huntington Library, as of May 11, 1945, 
Lael 629, having increased by more than 65 in less than 
two years. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Friends, 
held in Los Angeles, March 27, William W. Clary was again chosen 
President. Other officers and directors are Edward D. Lyman, Vice- 
president; Homer D. Crotty, Secretary; Robert O. Schad, Assist- 
ant Secretary; Victor H. Rossetti, Treasurer, Fred S. Hilpert, 
Assistant Treasurer; Harry J. Bauer, Max Farrand, Phil Townsend 
Hanna, Dana H. Jones, George D. Lyman, John C. Macfarland, 
Seeley G. Mudd, Albert B. Ruddock, Lewis L. Strauss, Thomas 
W. Streeter, Henry R. Wagner. 

A report revealed that during the last six months of 1944, in 
addition to gifts presented to the Library and Art Gallery and 
Botanical Gardens by individual Friends, the organization as a 
whole had made possible the acquisition of nearly two hundred 
books and manuscripts. 

Friends’ Day was celebrated on June 4th at the Library, when 
among special exhibits arranged for the occasion a number of gifts 
presented by Friends were displayed, suggesting the variety and 
scope of these donations. In the Art Gallery was temporarily set 
up the mantelpiece of the paneling of a William and Mary Room, 
acquired by a Friend for later addition to the series of period rooms. 
In the West Room of the Library building, part of a collection of 
Californiana given to the Library by a Friend was shown. The 
exhibit of some dozen fifteenth- and sixteenth-century herbals in- 
cluded at least two important volumes which were gifts of Friends. 
In the Foyer of the Special Exhibit Hall were items purchased 
with a special Friends fund for English books printed before 1790. 
In the Trustees’ Room was Miss Anna Kidwell’s gift of early 
lithographs. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 


STUDIES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Brock, Maurice: Francois Boucher and the Beauvais Tapestries. With 
24 illustrations from the tapestries in the Art Gallery $1.00 


Outlines the background for an appreciation of the masterworks of the tapestry 
weaver’s craft in eighteenth-century France. 


CAMPBELL, Oscar JAMES: Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Cressida.” $3.00 
Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston 


conformed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic 
fashion. 


CLELAND, Rospert Giass: The Cattle on a Thousand Hills. Southern 
California, 1850-1870 $3.50 


The colorful and dramatic history of southern California’s transformation from 
an isolated cattle frontier to an urban community. 


DuMKE, GLENN S.: The Boom of the Eighties in Southern California. 


$3-75 
A factual story of California’s biggest land boom and its effects, temporary and 
permanent, on the region. 


Jounson, Francis R.: Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England. 
A Study of the English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645 $3.25 


Charts the course of astronomical thought in scientific circles during the period 
of transition from the old cosmology to the new. 


Wricut, Louis B.: The First Gentlemen of Virginia. Intellectual 
Qualities of the Early Colonial Ruling Class $3.75 


Studies the ideas of gentility transmitted from England and adapted to colonial 
Virginia, in such families as the Byrds, Beverleys, Carters, Fitzhughs, Lees, and 
Wormeleys. 


Waricnt, Louts B.: Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England $5.00 


Explores the mind of the average citizen of the period: surveys his reading and 
thinking, his intellectual habits and cultural tastes, and the way these were col- 
ored by the preoccupation of the middle class with trade. 
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SOURCES 


Breton, Nicuotas, AND OtHers: The Arbor of Amorous Devices, 
1597. With an Introduction by Hyder Edward Rollins $3.00 


A collotype facsimile of the rare copy in the Library. 


Breton, NicHoias, AND Oruers: Brittons Bowre of Delights, 1591. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Hyder Edward Rollins $3.00 


A unique item, reproduced in collotype facsimile. 
The two Breton items together, $5.00 


Carter, Rosert: Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727. The Commer- 
cial Interests of a Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright. 
$2.50 

The multifarious interests of a plantation owner who took his business and per- 


sonal responsibilities seriously; of special value for trade relations between Vir- 
ginia planters and English merchants. 


Cueyne, Georce: The Letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess 
of Huntingdon. Edited with an Introduction by Charles F. Mullett 
$1.75 

These semiprofessional and social letters (ca. 1730-39) of “the Aberdeen Fal- 


staff” to the famous countess throw light upon the treatments and prescriptions 
of an enlightened physician of that day. 


CuristMas CaroLs PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, Including 
Kele’s Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Edward Bliss Reed $3.00 


A facsimile reproduction. A valuable collection of one of the most popular forms 
of English song. 


Crossy, EisHa Oscar: Reminiscences: California and Guatemala from 
1849 to 1864. Edited by Charles Albro Barker In Press 
Memoirs of a lawyer in the gold rush, member of California’s constitutional con- 


vention and of a commission to settle land titles, and U. S. Minister to Guatemala 
in Lincoln’s administration. 


A Discourse UPON THE ExPosIcIoN « UNDERSTANDINGE OF STATUTES, 
with Sir Thomas Egerton’s Additions. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Samuel E. Thorne $5.00 


Printed from Ellesmere manuscripts in the Huntington Library, this treatise is 
the earliest known on statutory interpretation. 
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Documents RELATING TO NEw NETHERLAND, 1624-1626. Translated 

and edited by A. J. F. van Laer. Folio. Bound in buckram $25.00 
Known since their discovery in 1910 as “the Van Rappard Documents,” these 
manuscripts are here reproduced in facsimile with facing transcripts and transla- 
tions. They form an indispensable source for the study of the settlement in 


New York for the period immediately following the final organization of the 
Dutch West India Company. 


Drury LANE CALENDAR, 1747-1776. Compiled from the Playbills and 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan $7.00 


Arranged both chronologically by dates of performance and alphabetically by 
titles of the plays; casts are given so far as they can be reconstructed. 


An Essay Upon THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATIONS 
on the Continent of America (1701), an Anonymous Virginian’s 
Proposals for Liberty under the British Crown, with Two Memo- 
randa by William Byrd. Edited by Louis B. Wright $2.50 


Reprint of a scarcely-known tract on relations between England and America, 
from an American point of view, plus notes by Byrd on the same subject. 


Evans, Georce W. B.: Mexican Gold Trail. The Journal of a Forty- 
Niner. Edited by Glenn S. Dumke, with a Preface by Robert Glass 
Cleland In Press 

A notable addition to the regional history of the Southwest, from a manuscript 

describing vividly the journey across Mexico and into California by way of the 


Gila River, thence up the coast to Sacramento, by an educated and observant 
argonaut. 


GotpsmitTH, Otiver: The Grumbler, An Adaptation by Oliver Gold- 
smith. With an Introduction and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood 
$1.50 

Performed in 1773, Goldsmith’s adaptation of Sedley’s farce has never before 


been printed; it is here transcribed from the manuscript in the Huntington 
Library. 


GrREENLEAF, BENJAMIN: The California Almanac for 1849. With an 
Introduction by Lyle H. Wright $ .75 


Reproduced in facsimile from the copy in the Library. A few copies of this 
“Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library” are for sale. 


HonyMan, Rosert: Colonial Panorama, 1775. Dr. Robert Honyman’s 

Journal for March and April. Edited by Philip Padelford $2.00 
The diary of a Scottish surgeon’s journey from his home in Virginia to New 
York and Boston during the tense days just before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Included are two folded maps reproduced from contemporary sources. 
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Hunter, Rosert: Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786. Being the Travel 
Diary and Observations of Robert Hunter, Jr., a Young Merchant 
of London. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling $5.00 

Climbing under Niagara Falls, talking with Loyalist refugees crossing the line 


into Canada, and spending the night with George Washington at Mount Vernon 
are high points in Hunter’s experiences in America just after the Revolution. 


Hotton, Wituiam Ricu: California, 1847-1852. Drawings by William 
Rich Hutton. With an Introduction by Willard O. Waters $5.00 


58 full-page reproductions in collotype of water-color and pencil drawings by 
a young surveyor; among the places illustrated are landmarks in San Francisco, 
the gold-rush area, Monterey, and Los Angeles. Printed by the Grabhorn Press. 


Hutton, WituiaM Ricu: Glances at California, 1847-1853. Diaries and 
Letters of William Rich Hutton, Surveyor. With a Brief Memoir 
and Notes by Willard O. Waters $2.00 


Includes several short diaries and letters—some written from Los Angeles when 
Hutton was assisting in the first survey of the pueblo. 


Tue Laws AnD Liperties oF MAssacHuseTTs, 1648. Edited with an 
Introduction by Max Farrand $3.00 
A type facsimile, from the unique copy in the Library, of “the first attempt at 


a comprehensive reduction into one form of a body of legislation of an English- 
speaking country.” 


Leg, Rosert E.: “To Markie”: The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha 
Custis Williams. Edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven $1.50 


Charming and affectionate letters from the great general to a favorite, young 
kinswoman between 1844 and 1870. 


Tue LEvVELLER TRACTS, 1647-1653. Edited by William Haller and God- 
frey Davies. Published by Columbia University Press in coéperation 
with the Huntington Library $6.50 

Reprinting of some fourteen tracts and excerpts from others by John Lilburne 


and his followers in defense of the legal, fundamental liberties of the people of 
England. 


Loneinos Martinez, Jost: California in 1792. The Expedition of José 
Longinos Martinez. Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson $2.75 
One of the first trained scientists to visit California, Longinos observed and made 


notes on natural science and Indian life and customs during his journey from La 
Paz to Monterey. 


Mary or Nimmecen. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres 
and Adriaan Jacob Barnouw $1.50 
The story of Mary of Nimmegen, who sold herself to the devil, is known in a 


Dutch and an English version; the latter is here reproduced, in collotype fac- 
simile, from the unique original edition of about 1518. 
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Tue Mirror For Macistrates. Edited by Lily B. Campbell $10.50 


A major source for the study of English literature and especially for Shake- 
speare’s history plays, the Mirror is here reprinted for the first time since 1815. 
Contains the 1559 text, all subsequent additions to the original Mirror, and full 
verbal collations for each of the editions to 1587. 


Morret, Tuomas: Nobilis, or A View of the Life and Death of a 
Sidney, and Lessus Lugubris. With Introduction, Translation and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson $3.75 


Prints the original Latin, with its translation, of a hitherto unknown manuscript 


life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. 


Ormssy, WATERMAN L.: The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Water- 
man L. Ormsby, Only Through Passenger on the First Westbound 
Stage. Edited by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum — $2.75" 

A lively account of the first trip, in 1858, of the Overland Mail from St. Louis 

to San Francisco, by a newspaper reporter. His articles are reprinted from the 


New York Herald, with a map of the route, a reproduction of the original time 
schedule, and full notes. 


Pain, Putte: Daily Meditations. Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1668. 
With an Introduction by Leon Howard $ .75 


A facsimile reprint of the earliest known specimen of original American verse 
printed in the English colonies. 


Parts ADDED TO “THE Mirror ror MAcIstraATEs” BY JOHN HIGGINS AND 
Tuomas BLeNneruasset. Edited by Lily B. Campbell. In Press 
The interest elicited by Dr. Campbell’s edition of the original Mirror has sug- 


gested the publication of these additions dealing with earlier historical and mythi- 
cal characters. 


PiutarcH: THE Quyete or Mynoe, translated by Thomas Wyat. 
With an Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill $1.50 


This early English translation of a classical treatise on philosophy was made by 
Wyat as a New Year’s gift for Queen Catherine in 1528. A heliotype facsimile. 


SeRLE, AmBroseE: The American Journal of Ambrose Serle, Secretary 
to Lord Howe, 1776-1778. Edited with an Introduction by Edward 
H. Tatum, Jr. $4.50 


New York under British occupation, as observed by a civilian in close contact 
with both American Loyalists and British leaders. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The First Quarto, 1603 $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The Second Quarto, 1604. With 
an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell $3.50 


Collotype facsimiles of variant texts as found in the “bad quarto” of 1603 and 
“good quarto” of 1604. The two books together, $5.00 
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SHUFELT, S.: A Letter from a Gold Miner, Placerville, California, Octo- 
ber, 1850. With an Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland $ .75 


An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” A few 
copies of this hitherto unpublished letter to “the folks back home” are for sale. 





Taytor, Bayarp: The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the 
Huntington Library. Edited with an Introduction by John Richie 
Schultz $3.00 


These letters, written between 1844 and 1878 by the popular traveler, lecturer, 
and writer, illuminate the American literary scene of his day. 





Turate, Mrs. Hester Lyncu:Thraliana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester 
Lynch Thrale (Later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine 
» C. Balderston. 2 vols. OUT OF PRINT 






WasuincTon, Georce: Map of Mount Vernon, 1793. With an Intro- 
duction by Lawrence Martin $ .25 


George Washington’s own map of his farms at Mount Vernon, reproduced in 
facsimile, actual size. 


CATALOGUES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Baker, C. H. Cortins: Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and 
Paintings in the Huntington Library $2.25 


The 24 reproductions include the illustrations of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Comus, 
and “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 


CuTuBert, Norma B., Compiter: American Manuscript Collections 
in the Huntington Library for the History of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. (Huntington Library List No. 5) 


MacMittan, Doveatp, Compiter: Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in 
the Huntington Library. (Huntington Library List No. 4) $4.25 
The Larpent collection contains a copy of almost every play submitted to the 


licenser for performance in Great Britain between 1737 and 1824; some 2500 
manuscripts are catalogued. 





Meap, HERMAN Ratpu, Compiter: Incunabula in the Huntington Li- 
brary. (Huntington Library List No. 3) $7.50 


The Library’s collection of incunabula includes examples of printing at 156 places 
and by 770 presses. 





Waters, WILLarp O., Compiter: Check List of American Laws, Char- 
ters, and Constitutions of the 17th and 18th Centuries in the Hunt- 
ington Library. (Huntington Library List No. 1) $1.00 
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Wricut, Lyte H., Compiter: Aids to Research in the Huntington 


Library $ .25 
A list of bibliographical aids and subject indexes to the Library’s collections. 


Wricut, Lyte H.: American Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution to- 
ward a Bibliography. Illustrated OUT OF PRINT 


Waricnt, Lyte H., Compiter: Sporting Books in the Huntington Li- 
brary. (Huntington Library List No. 2) $1.25 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Issued in November, February, May, and August, at $5.00 a year by 
subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. The Quarterly’s primary 
purpose is to provide a medium for the publication of articles based 
on the researches of scholars at the Library, and letters and documents 
from the Library’s collections. A section of each number is devoted to 
the interests of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

Eleven numbers of the Huntington Library Bulletin, predecessor 
of the Quarterly, were published between 1931 and 1937. They may 
be purchased at $10.00 the set or $1.00 for single numbers. 

Tables of Contents and Indexes will be supplied with No. 4 of each 
volume of the Quarterly. 


EXHIBITIONS CATALOGUES, GUIDES, AND HAND-LISTS 


Baker, C. H. Cottins: Catalogue of British Paintings in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. With an Introduction by 
Sir Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions $6.00 


HANDBOOK oF THE ArT CoLLections. Illus. Paper $.50. Bd. $1.00 


Hertricu, WittiaM: A Guide to the Desert Plant Collection in the 
Huntington Botanical Gardens. Illustrated $ .25 


Scuap, Rosert O.: Henry Edwards Huntington: The Founder and 
the Library. Illustrated $ .25 


Visiror’s Guine to the Library, Art Gallery, and Gardens. Illustrated. 
$ .25 


Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 


CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 
cents 
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Conquest OF THE Air. The Evolution of Aeronautics to 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


Tue ConstITUTION OF THE Unitep Srates. Illustrated. 10 cents 
ConTEMPoRARY Cartoons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

EnGLisH E1GHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tue EncuisH Novet. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Fine Books. Illustrated. 50 cents 

GerorGE WASHINGTON, 1732-1932. 10 Cents 

Great Books 1n Great Epitions. Illustrated. 25 cents 

LEARNING FoR LapiEs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

LecaL Manuscripts AND PrinteD Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 

Los ANGELES: THE TRANSITION Decapes, 1850-70. Illustrated. 10 cents 
MepicaL KNOWLEDGE IN TupoR ENGLAND. 15 cents 


Mexican IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Illus- 
trated. 25 cents 


Mexico IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 10 cents 

RarE NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 Cents 
SCIENCE AND THE New Wor Lp (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WituiamM Biake’s Water-Cotor Drawincs oF MILTon’s “PARADISE 
Lost.” Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 


Tue Work OF THE GRABHORN Press: Notes ON AN EXHIBITION. IIlus- 
trated. 10 cents 


THe Work or THE MerRyMoUNT Press AND Its FounpDER, DANIEL 
Berkevey Upoike. Illustrated. 50 cents 





